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SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1960. 








AFTER THE ROMANTIC WEDDING: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES LEAVE WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY TOGETHER HAND IN HAND, MAN AND WIFE. 
Postage—Inland, 5}d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 7}d. "(These rates apply os The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper) 
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MEMORIALS OF A GREAT AND HAPPY DAY: WEDDING GROUPS AT THE PAL/ CE 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM: AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
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They are frilly 
dresses, with puff 
sleeves, decorated 


slotted through. 
Their bouquets are 
all of lilies-of-the- 
valley—the flower 

excellence of 


Margaret’s own 
bouquet was of 
orchids. 


——— 
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A CHARMING WEDDING GROUP: THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM WITH THE BEST MAN, DR. ROGER GILLIATT, AND THE EIGHT BRIDESMAIDS. THESE ARE (FROM L. TO R., STANDING) SARAH LOWTHER; | 


ANNABEL RHODES; LADY ROSE NEVILL; MARILYN WILLS; AND PRINCESS ANNE. SEATED ARE (lL. TO R.) CATHERINE VESEY; LADY VIRGINIA FITZROY; AND ANGELA NEVILL. 
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AT THE ALTAR: THE BEGINNING OF THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. IN WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY—A SCENE OF RITUAL SPLENDOUR AND COLOURFUL PAGEANTRY. 
In this impressive scene from the ceremony at Westminster Abbey, conducted | Dr. Roger Gilliatt. Standing behind Princess Margaret are her eight bridesmaids. 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, we see the bride and bridegroom at the altar. | i 


As Princess Margaret went up the aisle the choir sang “‘ Christ is made the 
To the left of Princess Margaret is the Duke of Edinburgh, who gave the bride | sure foundation.” After Princess Margaret had been joined by Mr. Armstrong- 
away, and, to the right of Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones, the best man, | Jones near the sacristy, the wedding service began. 
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“THOSE WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER ”: THE WEDDING CEREMONY IN THE ABBEY, WITH THE 
ARCHBISHOP ENFOLDING THE BRIDAL PAIR’S HANDS IN HIS STOLE. 

While Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones knelt before the 

altar, resplendent with silver and gold plate, the Archbishop of Canterbury 

enfolded their hands with his stole, at this moment pronouncing the words, A 

“Those whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” After 


these words the Archbishop pronounced ‘‘ Antony Charles Robert" and 
“Margaret Rose” as ‘‘ man and wife together,” and then added a blessing. 
psalm was sung and the Archbishop led the married couple to kneel before 
the Lord’s Table, the prayers and final blessing being said. 
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Here is seen the moment when Mr. 
down the choir 


MAN AND WIFE: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES GOING DOWN THE CHOIR, WITH THE BRIDESMAIDS BEHIND. 


Armstrong-Jones led his lovely bride of extremely simple design and set off effectively the magnificent tiara which 
to pass out of the Abbey for the acclamations of the waiting the Princess wore. It was made from white silk organza with a closely-fitted 

bridesmaids i bodice with a high V-neckline. The skirt consisted of three layers of organza 
over hundreds of yards of tulle, cut into twelve panels that widened down 
from waist to hem. Her shoes were made of white crepe with a white satin 
facing running round the edges. Her bouquet was of orchids. 
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sister after the signing of the register when she and her husband made 


their appearance to the sound of a fanfare and the gay sound of Purcell’s | 
Trumpet Tune and Airs. The music was one of the great features of the | 
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E REGISTER: PRINCESS MARGARET, ESCORTED BY HER HUSBAND, WHO BOWS. 


: music by Princess Margaret was the anthem by Schubert, ‘ ‘The Lord | arrival of the bride, a fanfare was sounded and the Procession took place to 
ay Shepherd,” which was sung before the reading of the Beatitudes, for _ the hymn “ Christ is made the sure foundation.” The beauty of the music, 
she had also asked. During the signing of the register, two anthems, ~ combined with the splendour of the pageantry that was seen within the Abbey, 
; Gout by Williams Byed and the second ty Gaesaw Met’ wore aung. On the helped to make it an overwhelmingly moving occasion. 
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AFTER THE CEREMONY: LEAVING THE ABBEY FOR THE PALACE. 


service conducted ~ the Archbishop of —. 
’ and “God bless you” greeting them on all sides, 
ate aed Gan Gn en oo ee oe ee 


the Abbey. The Mall, with its wonderful rose arch, shining coronets and 
golden domes, was a blaze of colour, and waiting there was an excited crowd, 
lining the pavements six to eight deep. Many had waited all night in order to 
gain a good viewing position, and patience was rewarded in the splendour 
and pageantry of the procession which they saw. 











Continued] Gregory Maloba, a lecturer at 


OF SIERRA LEONE. THE DIAMOND WEIGHS 
EIGHTEEN CARATS. 





WITH A CRYSTAL CLASP WITH DIAMONDS. 


FINE UNCUT DIAMOND IN A GEORGIAN SILVER CASKET: 
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A SUPERB EVENING BAG GIVEN BY THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING: THE GLASS COACH, BEARING PRINCESS MARGARET AND 


All night, before the Royal wedding, the Mall and St. James’s Park had been of the Two Queens—Queen Alexandra’s State Coach bearing the Queen, * the brid 
crowded with determined sightseers; and the great pageant and the brilliantly Queen Mother and the Prince of Wales—with a Sovereign's Escort of 

sunny and warm weather of the great day combined to repay their patience hold Cavalry; and the other carriages of that procession. Later into the B¥},, 
and loyal affection. In the morning, they had seen the procession of the Coach beside the Rose Arch from Clarence House, had come the carriage proces, 
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IDEGROOM, AFTER THE DRIVE UP THE 


MALL, SWINGS TOWARDS THE PALACE. 

the bride—the Glass Coach, bearing Princess Margaret and the Duke of | when the same Glass Coach with its escort drove down Whitehall, through the 
urgh and, with it, a Captain’s Escort of the Household Cavalry. But the narrow arch of the Horse Guards and so into The Mall, splendid with banners 

ft moment for which these thousands of all ages and many countries were and flowers and alive and vociferous with delighted crowds all craning to see 
iting was the return of the bride after the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, the Princess and her husband and cheering them on to the Palace. 
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described as “a million friends.” Each wave to miss no part of the festivities. Throughout 
i a great cheer and when the time came for Brigade treated 1215 cases of fainting, most of 
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IN THE THRONE ROOM; AND ON THE. BALCONY—RECORDS OF A GREAT Day. 
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THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE APPEARING WITH THE QUEEN AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE BRIDEGROOM'S FAMILY ON THE BALCONY. 
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THE FORMAL WEDDING GROUP IN THE THRONE ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. (BACK ROW, L. TO R.) THE DUKE OF KENT; THE PRINCESS ROYAL; PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT; QUEEN INGRID 

OF DENMARK; THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER; DR. ROGER GILLIATT; THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH; PRINCE WILLIAM OF GLOUCESTER; MR. RONALD ARMSTRONG-JONES. (MIDDLE ROW, L. TO R 

PRINCE RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER; THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER; THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE; THE PRINCE OF WALES; H.M. THE QUEEN; MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES; PRINCESS MARGARET { 

H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER; THE DUCHESS OF KENT; PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. (BOTTOM ROW, L. TO R.) LADY ROSE NEVILL; SARAH LOWTHER; ANNABEL RHODES } OM THEIR 
} CATHERINE VESEY; LADY VIRGINIA FITZROY; PRINCESS ANNE; ANGELA NEVILL; AND MARILYN WILLS. (Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) i EN ROUTE 


We reproduce here highlights of a great day and a splendid and sunlit occasion | These crowds gave a tremendous ovation to Princess Margaret and her husband 
—formal and informal. The former—a group of the bride and bridegroom and when they appeared on the balcony after their return from Westminster Abbey. 
their attendants and members of both their families—taken in the Throne They are here seen acknowledging the cheering, when they had been joined 
Room in Buckingham Palace; the latter that sight which the vast crowds 


on the balcony by the members of the Royal family and the rest of the party, 
who had swarmed up the Mall to the railings of the Palace had hoped for. | who also appear in the more formal photograph. 


ere nner ne seen eens nanan amneeennn seem nnamerenmten neaen::veia : _ 
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A GREAT SEND-OFF FROM THE PALACE; AND THE DRIVE TO BRITANNIA. 
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THE SEND-OFF FROM THE PALACE: MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AND WEDDING GUESTS 

. SPEEDING THE COUPLE ON THEIR WAY, WITH SOME BRIDESMAIDS TO THE FORE. 
SEATED IN THE THRONE ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE WEDDING: 
PRINCESS MARGARET IN HER HARTNELL WEDDING GOWN. (Photegraph by Cecil Beaton.) 


| ON THEIR WAY TO THE ROYAL YACHT: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES, PRINCESS MARGARET BEING GREETED BY VISCOUNT SIMON, CHAIRMAN OF THE PORT OF LONDON 
\ EV AOUTE FOR TOWER PIER, SURROUNDED BY CROWDS OUTSIDE CAMMON STREET STATION. AUTHORITY, AT TOWER PIER, WITH ROSE PETALS SHOWERING FROM HER COAT. 


Princess Margaret’s wedding gown, designed by Hartnell, is described in full | double layer of draped fine silk chiffon with small sleeves. After the official 
detail on page 809. Her going-away clothes, by Victor Stiebel, were of pale photographs had been taken there was a great family send-off, with over a 
Sunshine yellow. The coat was of pure silk shantung cut straight and loose hundred cheering guests lining the stairs of the Grand Entrance. The bridal 
With a small upstanding collar and three-quarter sleeves. Her dress was ofa | pair were liberally showered with rose petals when they left for Britannia. 
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BOUND FOR THE CARIBBEAN: BRITANNIA SAILING DOWN THE RIVER THAMEs 








BOARDING THE ROYAL YACHT. BY TRADITION MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY BOARD 
THE YACHT AT THE STARBOARD AFTER GANGWAY. 
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was crowded to capacity. On the pier at Southend, about 10,000 
gathered and 30 boats went out to greet Britannia. 


¥ ————- ve peat . . a . is “4 
A 5 SS 
WELL O8 HER WAY DOWN THE THAMES: THE ROYAL YACHT PASSING CUTTY SARK AT GREENWICH. BOUND POR THE CARIBBEAN: PRINCESS MARGARET 
THE BRIDAL PAIR GAVE A SPECIAL WAVE IN THE DIRECTION OF THE FAMOUS SHIP. WAVING TO CHEERING CROWDS AS BRITANNIA SET SAIL FROM THE POOL OF LO’ 
hooters, 
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| AT THREE MONTHS: A PORTRAIT TAKEN IN 1930 OF ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES WITH HIS MOTHER, AT THE AGE OF ABOUT TWO YEARS: A DELIGHTFUL PORTRAIT OF ANTONY t 
THEN MRS. RONALD ARMSTRONG-JONES, AND HIS SISTER SUSAN, NOW LADY DE VESCI. NY ARMSTRONG-JONES WITH HIS SISTER SUSAN. A 
——— 
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PRINCESS MARGARET’S BRIDEGROOM: MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES IN CHILDHOOD. 
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AT SIX: ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES WITH HIS MOTHER AND HIS SISTER SUSAN . AT NINE: ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES WITH HIS MOTHER, HIS SISTER SUSAN AND HIS HALF- 
AT THE CHRISTENING OF HIS HALF-BROTHER, LORD OXMANTOWN, IN EIRE. fn BROTHER, LORD OXMANTOWN. HE HAD JUST BEEN OUT RIDING. 





In this series of delightful portraits of Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones we see | Cathedral, Eire, on January 11, 1937. In the fourth photograph, taken at 
Princess Margaret's bridegroom from the time when he was a baby of three Nylands, Sussex, in 1939, when Mr. Armstrong-Jones was nine years old, 


Months to the age of nine years. In the third photograph he was attending, with Princess Margaret's bridegroom had just come in from riding. His only sister 
his mother and sister, the christening of Lord Oxmantown at St. Brendan’s Lady de Vesci, is the wife of Viscount de Vesci. 
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MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES AND HIS © 
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A FLOWER FOR TONY? A DELIGHTFULLY INFORMAL EARLY PHOTOGRAPH— A HAPPY GROUP: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1939 OF (L. TO R) ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES 
BY MARCUS ADAMS—WHICH WAS TAKEN IN 1934. WILLIAM (LORD OXMANTOWN) AND MARTIN (THE HON. MARTIN PARSONS). 
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MARGARET'S BRIDEGROOM IN 1936: A PORTRAIT OF ANTONY A CHARMING STUDY OF MOTHERHOOD, WITH LAVENDER BUSHES AS A BACKGROUND: 
ARMSTRONG-JONES TAKEN AT BIRR CASTLE. THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE WITH HER SON ANTONY. 


portraits shows the bridegroom from an early ee cast wee Gent ston Be. Attain titan ean tin ul 

i Ag Fodig peed vey his sister and his two half-brothers. |. His mother is a sister of Oliver Messel, the well-known designer, and was 
. Antony Armstrong-Jones was born on March 7, 1930, in London, and is | ee ee ee Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones was broug 
only son of Mr. Ronald Armstrong-Jones, Q.C., and the Countess of Rosse. | up chiefly by his father’s second wife, Miss Carol cues danghies of t 
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ibME PORTRAITS OF THE BRIDEGROOM IN CHILDHOOD. 

















AND HALF-BROTHERS MARTIN AND WILLIAM. 


WITH (L. TO R.) ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, THE BRIDEGROOM’S IN RIDING CLOTHES AND IN FORCEFUL POSE: ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES 
PHOTOGRAPHED IW 1934 BY MARCUS ADAMS. 


late Sir Thomas Melrose Coombe, of Perth, Western Australia; this marriage 

place in 1936. Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones has one sister, Viscountess 

s brougigte Vesci, and two half-brothers (the children of his mother and the Earl of 
er of t@ Rosse), Lord Oxmantown, who was born in 1936 and who is at Oxford, and 


the Hon. Desmond Oliver Martin Parsons, who was born in 1938 and who 
works in the City. Mr. Armstrong-Jones entered Sandroyd School when 
eight years old, and in 1943 entered Mr. J. D. Upcott’s house at Eton, and it 
was at Eton that he first showed a talent for coxing and for photography. 
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PORTRAITS OF MR. ANTONY HIS LIFE AT ETON 
ARMSTRONG-JONES: CAMBRIDGE. 





A SUCCESSFUL COX: MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES, WHO 
COXED THE WINNING CAMBRIDGE CREW OF 1950 














AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN: A PORTRAIT 
OF MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES 





. ARMSTRONG-JONES, 
seen here at school and 








of inventiveness and perse 
verance when at Eton. While 
there he contracted polio, and 
to recover full use of his limbs 

: : i 


school he soon made manifest 
a decided talent for radio 
engineering, and produced a 
highly efficient radiogram. He 
was boxing champion for his 
weight and coxed one of the 
Lower Boats. At Cambridge, 





) as one of the country’s most ¢ 
TRAINING FOR THE 1950 BOAT RACE: MP. ARMSTRONG-JONES ON ' original enenidian CELEBRATING TRIUMPH IN THE BOAT RACE: MR. ARMSTRONG- 
THE TIDEWAY AS THE BOAT IS CARRIED DOWN TO THE RIVER. , JONES WITH TWO FRIENDS AT THE EMPRESS CLUB. 














MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES TRAINING ON THE RIVER ELY WITH THE CAMBRIDGE CREW HE LATER COXED TO VICTORY IN THE 1950 BOAT RACE. 


sees temnneeannt ttn seaman 
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THE BRIDEGROOM: A PORTRAIT; AT A PARTY; AND WITH CAMERA. 





————- 

















IN PENSIVE MOOD: A THOUGHTFUL, INFORMAL PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF 
MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, TAKEN ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO 





MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES ADJUSTING HIS ROLLEIFLEX AT THE WEDDING OF MR. JEREMY BRETT 
AND MISS ANNA MASSEY. THE OTHER CAMERAS ARE A CONTAX AND A HASSELBLAD. 














After leaving Cambridge, Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones obtained a place in 
Baron’s studio. Having spent six months in the distinguished photographer's 
Studio, Mr. Armstrong-Jones went into partnership with Mr. David Sim in a 
basement in Shaftesbury Avenue. He subsequently took over a disused 
‘onmonger’s shop in Pimlico and converted it into a studio for his own use. 





FIRE IN SLOANE STREET LONDON, IN MAY 1959. 


Mr. Armstrong-Jones soon established himself as a portrait photographer of 
outstanding individuality. In 1956 a most successful exhibition of his work 
was held at Kodak House, in Kingsway. In 1958, when he first met Princess 
Margaret at a private party, his great talent and originality were seen in the book 
of photographs called ‘‘ London.” 
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succession to the throne in place of-her uncle. She is seen on her first birthday 


piano with her elder sister, the present Queen. That decade saw her father's 
and at the age of two in colour elsewhere in this issue. 


picture taken in 1937; and in the centre bottom picture she is seen at the 
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PRINCESS MARGARET AT ALL AGES 
groups she is seen with her parents in 1935; the second group is a Coronation 


of her maternal grandfather, the Earl of Strathmore. She is seen here in 


Princess Margaret was born on August 21, 1930, at Glamis Castle, the home 
photographs taken from her first to her tenth year. 
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She is seen here in the uniform of the Sea Rangers and of 


the St. John Ambulance Brigade. She is seen in her twelfth and her eighteenth 
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FROM ELEVEN TO TWENTY-TWO. 
years and on her twenty-first birthday in colour elsewhere in this issue. 


in 1944 in Windsor. 
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Her love of the theatre grew from practical 
Her charm and assurance in public must 
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activities can be seen in these reminiscent photographs that cover Princess 


Margaret's period of adolescence. 


Amateur theatricals, the Sea Rangers, making 


experience of acting when young. 
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THE LAST SEVEN YEARS. 
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made two visits and where, very suitably, she is going on her honeymoon. 


duties of the Royal family. She has made several tours overseas. The piace 
for which she has an especial affection is the West Indies, to which she has 
She holds high office in many patriotic and benevolent associations. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET AT ALL AGES 


5 IN HER TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. A 
during recent years. Princess Margaret has played her full part in the 


Jones. It shows Princess Margaret at a piano and it was taken for her twenty- 
ninth birthday last year. She is also seen here at various times in her life 


Very suitably the last photograph on this page was taken by Mr. Armstrong- 
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FROM CHILDHOOD TO TWENTY-FIRST YEAR: | ii 
PORTRAITS OF PRINCESS MARGARET. 


THE FIRST-BIRTHDAY PORTRAIT: PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO WAS BORN ON AUGUST 21, 1930, 


WITH HER SISTER PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
After the Portrait Study by Marcus Adams. 


AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN: A STRIKING PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS MARGARET, WHICH WAS 


TAKEN IN JUNE 1948, AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
Photograph by Dorothy Wilding 


In these charming photographic portraits of Princess Margaret, the first, second 
and fourth of which have appeared in past issues of The Illustrated London 
News, we show Her Royal Highness from her first to her twenty-first 
birthday. Princess Margaret was born on August 21, 1930, at Glamis Castle. 
Her first speech was made in 1944, when a schoolgirl, at the Princess Margaret 


A PORTRAIT TAKEN AT THE AGE OF TWO YEARS: PRINCESS MARGARET WITH HER 


ELDER SISTER, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, IN AUGUST 1932 


After the Portrait Study by Marcus Adams 


AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-ONE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF 
MARGARET'S TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY, IN AUGUST 1951 
From a Colour Photograph by Baron 


I 


Rose School, Windsor. Three years later she accompanied the King and 
Queen on their South African tour, and the following year carried out her first 
official visit abroad alone, when she attended the inauguration of Queen 


Juliana of the Netherlands. The news of her engagement was received with 
delight throughout the world. 





May 14, 196 


“A HAPPY TETE-A-TETE AMONG THE LADIES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY”: A DELIGHTFULLY INFORMAL PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS MARGARET, QUEEN ELIZABETH AND 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH, TAKEN AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN MAY 1942. 


TWO SMILING PRINCESSES SHARING A BOOK: ANOTHER CHARMING PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH, LIKE THAT ABOVE, WAS TAKEN IN THE PALACE IN MAY 1942. 


TAKEN AT A SITTING SPECIALLY GRANTED IN 1942: PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCESSES. 


These charming photographs of Queen Elizabeth, Princess Elizabeth accession, The Illustrated. London News has faithfully recorded and 
and Princess Margaret were taken at a sitting specially granted to The 


illustrated the momentous events in the lives of our Royal family. We 
Illustrated London News—founded on May 14, 1842—on the occasion 


are proud to devote this special issue to what is indeed a very great event 
of its Centenary. Since this date, barely five years after Queen Victoria’s in the life of Princess Margaret. 
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IN HAPPY MOOD: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR, ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES WITH ‘‘ ROWLEY.” 
This delightful study of Princess Margaret and her fiancé playing Margaret’s engagement ring can be seen clearly in this picture; 
with her dog was taken at Royal Lodge, Windsor, soon after the it is a ruby set in gold with diamonds. ‘‘ Rowley” is a Cavalier 
news of their engagement broke on a delighted world. Princess King Charles Spaniel. His name is the nickname of Charles II. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT THAT DELIGHTED AND 
SURPRISED THE 
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STEPPING OUT INTO THE SPRING SUNSHINE: PRINCESS MARGARET ARM-IN-ARM WITH HER 
FIANCE, MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


ANOTHER OBVIOUSLY HAPPY STUDY OF THE PRINCESS AND HER FIANCE. THE ENGAGEMENT 


WAS KEPT COMPLETELY SECRET UNTIL ITS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The announcement of Princess Margaret’s engagement to Mr. Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones took the world by surprise. Mr. Armstrong-Jones has already 
made a name for himself as one of the most brilliant photographers in this 
country. He is the son of Mr. R. O. L. Armstrong-Jones, Q.C., and the Countess 
of Rosse. He has one sister, Lady de Vesci. Princess Margaret is known for 
her love of the arts and the theatre, an interest which she shares with her 
husband. They first met at an evening party two years ago in London. Since 
that time they met continuously and were at Balmoral and Sandringham 


— — aoe 


together. These delightful studies in colour were taken soon aftertheengagement | 


IN THE ELEGANT GOTHICK OF THE DRAWING-ROOM AT ROYAL LODGE: THE ENGAGED COUPLE 
THE ENGAGEMENT WAS ANNOUNCED ON FEBRUARY 26 
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IN THE GARDEN: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES. THEY HAVE MANY 
SIMILAR INTERESTS IN THE ARTS AND THE THEATRE 


was announced to the world. The Queen’s consent was signified under the 
Great Seal and declared in Council. Since the announcement they have 
often been seen together in public, and its popularity has been shown in 
demonstrations of affection as well as in the vast number of messages of good 
wishes that have come in from all over the world. The fact that he is marrying 
Princess Margaret has led Mr. Armstrong-Jones to close down his photo- 
graphic work; he will now probably share the duties which the Princess per- 
forms and will help to bring new fields under the widening range of Royal 
patronage which does so much for the happiness of this country. 
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A ROYAL BRIDESMAID FOR A ROYAL WEDDING: PRINCESS ANNE. 











Princess Anne is seen here as she was on the first occasion she appeared | her. Princess Anne, who is ten, is naturally guarded from overmuch 
as a bridesmaid—at the wedding of Lady Pamela Mountbatten to Mr. David | publicity ; her appearances in public have been limited to family occasions 
Hicks last January at Romsey Abbey. That event was watched | such as ‘this wedding. How much she enjoys them can be told from 
with great interest. Princess Anne was chosen as a bridesmaid very | this delightful picture of her at the Mountbatten wedding. Her dress 


Suitably to her aunt, Princess Margaret, to walk immediately behind | then was ankle-length in white organdie, and on her head she wore a coronet 
her with Lady Rose Nevill. The six other bridesmaids were to follow | of hyacinth petals and lilies-of-the-valley. 
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TWO OF THE EIGHT BRIDESMAIDS SEEN AT HOME. 


AMONG THE DAFFODILS: A DELIGHTFUL STUDY OF CATHERINE VESEY, WHO WAS 


A BRIDESMAID TO PRINCESS MARGARET: THE HON. CATHERINE VESEY, SEEN WITH 
OWE OF THE EIGHT CHILDREN CHOSEN. 


HER MOTHER, LADY DE VESCI, THE BRIDEGROOM'S SISTER. 





SEEN AT HER HOME, ERIDGE CASTLE, NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS: LADY ROSE NEVILL, } 
WHO WAS ALSO CHOSEN AS A BRIDESMAID. 1 


Vesey is six; she lives with her parents, Viscount and Viscountess de Vesci 
at Abbeyleix, in Eire. The Marquess of Abergavenny and his brother, Lord 
Rupert Nevill, are friends of the Queen, who is godmother to Lord Rupert's 
eldest son, Guy, and of Princess Margaret 
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FOUR OF THE EIGHT YOUNG BRIDESMAIDS AT THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


FOUR of Bp Retteemaite chesen fer the walling of Pulsense Margustt 
are seen here. Their parents are all connected by ties of bidod or 
friendship with the Royal family. Miss Sarah Lowther’s mother was 

i iti » who became her god- 


THE YOUNGEST BRIDESMAID: LADY VIRGINIA FITZROY, AGED 
LADY EUSTON, IS A LADY OF THE BEDCHAMBER TO 
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CHARMING STUDIES OF A BRIDESMAID: MISS ANGELA NEVILL. 








a 


SITTING ON THE GRASS WHILE A FAVOURITE TORTOISE CRAWLS AROUND: WITH HER DOG: MISS ANGELA NEVILL, WHO IS TWELVE. HER COUSIN, - 
MISS ANGELA NEVILL, WHOSE FATHER IS LORD RUPERT NEVILL. LADY ROSE NEVILL, IS ALSO A BRIDESMAID. 





A CHARMING STUDY OF MISS ANGELA NEVILL. SHE IS ONE OF THE FORTUNATE 
GIRLS CHOSEN AS BRIDESMAIDS. 


Miss Angela Nevill, who is the twelve-year-old friendship between the Queen and Princess Margaret and the Marquess 
Rupert Nevill, was chosen to be a i of Abergavenny and his brother, Lord Rupert Nevill. They have often stayed 
i with Lord Rupert Nevill at his home in Sussex, Uckfield. Miss Angela Nevill, 

seen here with her dog and her tortoise, shares Princess Anne’s love of animals 


Copyright of ‘' The Illustrated London News.’ Specially taken by Houston Rogers 
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PRINCESS MARGARET’S MARRIAGE TO A COMMONER. 
WHAT ARE THE PRECEDENTS? 








& 


By L. G. PINE, Editor of Burke's Peerage. 


he iE marriage of Princess Margaret and Mr. Armstrong-Jones is at once a 
symptom of the great changes in our Royal family in the present 
generation, and a sign which may be taken as indicating further democratisa- 
tion of the Royal ideal. In examining the precedents for this marriage to a 
commoner, we have to remember the very great changes wrought by the 
1914-18 War in the pattern of Royal family marriages in this country. Of 
Queen Victoria's nine children, only one (the Princess Louise, who married 
the ninth Duke of Argyll) married outside the ranks of Royalty. One of 
Edward VII's daughters, also Princess Louise, later the Princess Royal, 
married the Earl of Fife. Only two others of Edward VII's children married; 
George V married his kinswoman the Princess Mary (later Queen Mary), while 
the Princess Maud became Queen of Norway. We have only to recall that of 
the five children of George V who married, only one married a scion of Royalty, 
to observe the change which the consequences of the First World War had 
caused. Throughout that war the German and Austrian Royal families were 
in the forefront of Britain's 
enemies. It is hard for those 
who do not remember the 
1914 War, to understand the 
wave of hatred for every- 
thing German which swept 
over the British, usually so 
charitable to their enemies. 
This bitter feeling was con- 
centrated upon the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II of Germany and 
his family. It is not hard 
to understand that this 
personification of the hated 
enemy in the character of 
his first cousin caused great 

in to George V. None 
the less, he fully realised the 
extent of the national feeling, 
when in 1917 he renounced 
for himself and his family 
all Germanic styles and 
titles. Any doubt as to the 
surname of the Royal house 
was settled finally in 1917 
by the adoption of that of 
Windsor. 

In view of this renun- 
ciation of Germanic con- 
nections, it hardly needed 
the overthrow of the German 
and Austrian thrones in 
1918 to interpose a great 
gulf between any alliance of 
British and Teutonic 
Royalty. In addition, the 
Tzar of Russia and his im- 
mediate family were 
murdered and the princes 
of his house driven into exile. 
Of the remaining Royal 
families, the major mon- 
archies, Spain and Italy, 
presented the difficulty to 
the Protestant British Royal 
house of another religion. 

In these circumstances, 
the members of the post- 
war generation in our Royal 
family had to look outside 














her wedding) permission to relinquish her style of Royal Highness and title 
of Princess, and was granted the style of Lady Victoria Patricia Ramsay, 
with precedence immediately before Marchionesses of England. 

We have here two instances of the same type of union, between a princess 
of Great Britain and a member of the aristocracy, but not a peer (Viscount 
Lascelles was not the latter at the time of his marriage). In one case the 
Royal style and title was commuted, as it were, to one more nearly equating 
that of the bridegroom; in the other (the Princess Royal's) it was maintained 
and even heightened by the title of the Princess Royal. 

In passing, a third semi-Royal marriage may be noted in the post-1918 
generation. This was the union in 1931 of Lady May Cambridge, only daughter 
of the first Earl of Athlone, and Captain (later Lieut.-Colonel Sir) Henry 
Abel-Smith. Here, however, no change in style or title was involved. An 
Earl’s daughter carries over into her marriage with an esquire (videlicet 
plain Mr.), her title of Lady May, etc., followed by her new surname 
Still, this marriage followed 











“) the new pattern, in so far 
as the bridegroom was of 
the landed gentry ciass, 
with peerage connections 
but without (at that time) 
a title. The family of 
Mr. Armstrong-Jones, like 
that of Abel-Smith, is of 
the landed gentry, the 
untitled aristocracy as Sir 
Bernard Burke liked to call 
them. 

Three other items may 
be noticed. In the marriage 
of the Princess Royal, 
daughter of Edward VII, in 
1889 with the Earl of Fife, 
the Royal lady retained her 
—_ and title. Two days 
after the wedding the Earl 
was advanced in the peerage 
to a Dukedom (of Fife) 
In 1947, when Princess 
Katherine, daughter of 
Constantine I, King of the 
Hellenes, married a British 
subject, Major Brandram, 
she renounced the style and 
title of H.R.H. and Princess, 
and was ted the rank 
of a Duke's daughter, be- 
coming Lady Katherine 
Brandram. Admittedly, this 
is a case of a scion of foreign 
Royalty and such renuncia- 
tions have not been unknown 
in the Royal houses of the 
Continent. 

Finally, the marriage of 
the Duke of Windsor in 
1937 to Mrs. Wallis Warfield, 
provides a singular case in 
British Royal titles, where 
the wife does not bear the 
same style as her husband 
By Royal Warrant, the style 
of H.R.H. is restricted to 
the Duke of Windsor. 

The above are the pre- 





PRINCESS LOUISE, LATER PRINCESS ROYAL, 
THE DAUGHTER OF EDWARD VII 





LADY PATRICIA RAMSAY, FORMERLY PRINCESS . 
VICTORIA PATRICIA. 





the lists of Royalty for their 
spouses. Only the Duke of 
Kent married with another 
Royal line, when he wedded 
the Princess Marina ‘of 
Greece. The Duke of York, t 
later George V, married a 
daughter of the Earl of 
Strathmore; the Duke of Gloucester’s wife was a daughter of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. The Princess Mary, George V’s only daughter, married 
in 1922 Viscount Lascelles, the elder’son of the fifth Earl of Harewood. 
The title of Viscount Lascelles was, of course, merely the courtesy 
title which, to the confusion of foreigners and often of ‘the natives, 

is bestowed in Britain upon the eldest son of an earl. It was not until 1929 
that the Viscount succeeded his father as sixth Earl of Harewood. During 
those seven years, Priricess Mary’s style was that of H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Viscountess Lascelles. In 1929, when her husband became the Earl, the 
style altered to H.R.H. Princess Mary, the Countess of Harewood. In 1932, 
after the death the’ previous year of the Princess Royal (Duchess of Fife), 
Princess Mary wag given the title of the Princess Royal. 

This is one example of the usage which prevailed in the marriage between 
@ princess, and oné\of noble, but not Royal, birth. Three years before, there 
had occurred another example which shows a different manner in dealing 
with a Royal lady’s title. Princess Victoria Patricia, the daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught, married in 1919 Captain the Hon. Alexander Ramsay 
(now Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander Ramsay), the third son of the thirteenth 
Earl of Dalhousie. The Princess was granted by George V (two days before 


daughter of Edward V 














later Princess Royal, married the Eari of Fife. The 
oa ee et Eh a Lady Patricia Ramsay, 
ught, gave up her Princess Victoria Patricia on marrying Captain the 
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cedents which have to be 
considered in regard to the 
possible style and titles of 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret on 
her marriage. While none 
of the instances quoted 
provides a clear precedent, 
for none is that of the 
marriage of a daughter and sister of a Sovereign with an esquire, 
some deductions may be drawn. In the first place, when the bride is 
the daughter of a Sovereign, her Royal style and title remains undiminished, 
and may indeed be augmented. This is shown in both cases of the Princess 
Royal. 

Secondly, when the bride, as in Lady Patricia Ramsay's case, although 
of the Royal house, is not the daughter of the Sovereign, her style may be 
altered to nearer accommodation with that of her husband. Lady Katherine 
Brandram’s style is another indication in this direction. 

Yet again the elevation of the bridegroom can occur, as in the instance 
of the Duke of Fife. All, however, rests with the Sovereign's disposition, a 
fact borne out particularly by the arrangements concerning the Duchess of 
Windsor. 

We therefore have the situation in which Princess Margaret, on marrying 
Mr. Armstrong-Jones, will, in all probability, retain her Royal style and title 
She could theoretically be known as H.R.H. Princess Margaret, Dame Arm- 
strong-Jones (she is a Dame Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order). On 
the other hand, it is possible that her bridegroom could be advanced to a 
dignity more nearly approximating to her own rank. 


are seen here at the times of their 
ninth Duke of Ar; Princess Louise, 
Princess 


of the Duke 
Ramsay. 
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WHERE THE ROYAL COUPLE WILL SPEND THE HONEYMOON. RECENTLY, THE PRINCESS ROYAL MADE AN OFFICIAL TOUR OF THE WEST INDIES IN BRITANNIA. grouped the Statt 
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ONE OF THE SITTING-ROOMS OF THE ROYAL YACHT. THIS ROOM IS NORMALLY USED BY THE ELEGANTLY—AND COMFORTABLY—FURNISHED: A VIEW OF ONE OF THE SITTING-ROO, 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH. WHICH ARE SITUATED ON EITHER SIDE OF A VESTIBULE ON THE UPPER DECK 
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ROYAL YACHT, H.M.Y. BRITANNIA. 


AFFORDING A FINE VIEW: THE OBSERVATION BRIDGE—SPECIALLY FITTED WITH PORTABLE 
GLASS SCREENS, WHICH CAN BE EASILY STOWED WHEN NWOT IN USE. 








ge GUEST ROOM IN 
RITANNIA. A FEATURE 


SOFT FURNISHING. 
yCH FURNITURE IS 
om HMY. VICTORIA 

AND ALBERT. 


he Queen and Duke 
f Edinburgh had 


wedding day, from 
the Pool of London, 
ing the happy 


WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL SOFT FURNISHINGS AND ATTRACTIVE WALL LIGHTING: PART OF THE QUEEN'S DRAWING-ROOM ON BOARD THE ROYAL YACHT BRITAN 
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THE ANTE-ROOM TQ THE QUEEN'S DRAWING-ROOM. THESE ROOMS EXTEND THE FULL WIDTH SPACIOUS AND BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED: THE DINING-ROOM OF THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA, 
OF THE SUPERSTRUCTURE WITHOUT OBSTRUCTION FROM PILLARS. WHICH WAS LAUNCHED BY THE QUEEN AT CLYDEBANK IN 1953 















E= the most cursory examination of the genealogy of the English and 

Scottish Royal Families elicits the fact that for some obscure reason the 
name Margaret was most popular from the middle of the 11th to the middle 
of the 16th century, while earlier and later it is rarely, if ever, found. The 
first Margaret was certainly one of the most remarkable of the name, that is 
to say the wife of Malcolm III, King of Scots, son of the murdered Duncan, 
and himself a leading character in Shakespeare's ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ At any rate 
she was the only British Margaret to be canonized by the Church, and her 
festival falls on July 8. 


St. Margaret was an Englishwoman by origin, though possibly born in 
exile in Hungary, for she was a member of the old English Royal Family, 
the House of Cerdic, which had been supplanted first by Harold Godwinson 
and then by William the Conqueror; indeed her brother, Edgar Atheling, had 
himself been proclaimed King of 
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It is not until we come to the 15th century that we reach another out. 
standing Margaret, familiar to all students of Shakespeare, in the wile of 
that poor shadow of a King, Henry VI. She was the daughter of René 
of Anjou, one of the most cultured men of his age, but she did not take much 
after him save to the extent of being the co-founder of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. Hilaire Belloc described her as “‘ that powerful, brave, unpopular 
woman,” but whatever her weaknesses, which were many, she was the only 
Queen of England, and one of the few Queens in history, who was a first. 
rate general in the field. It was her insistence upon attacking the Yorkist 
left flank which gave victory to the Lancastrians at the second battle of 
St. Albans, and her strategy was as sound as her tactics when she was left to 
run a campaign her own way. The other side of the medal was her cruelty, 
particularly in the slaughter of any prisoners who were so unfortunate as to 
fall into her hands. After the victory at St. Albans she said to her eight-year- 
old son, Prince Edward, “ Fair son, 





England by the citizens of London 
after the battle of Hastings, but he 
was apparently never crowned, and 
after a few weeks’ shadowy reign 
he submitted to Norman William. In- 
cidentally, it is through St. Margaret's 
daughter, Matilda, who married 
Henry I of England, that Queen 
Elizabeth II, and thus Princess 
Margaret, can trace her descent back 
through Alfred the Great to the 
Kings of the West Saxons who ruled 
Wessex in the night of the Dark 
Ages, ““ when Rome was sunk to a 
name,” and the legions had left 
Britain. 


Saints in public life are often a 
mixed blessing, and the sainted 
Margaret seems to have been no 
exception. She was, it is true, an 
exemplary wife, or presumably she 
would not have been canonized by 


FOUR FAMOUS ROYAL MARGARETS. 


with what death shall these two 
knights die whom you see there ?” 
On which the boy requested “ that 
their heads should be cut off,”” which 
was immediately done. Human life, 
particularly where Royalty was con- 
cerned, was cheap, and it has been 
calculated that between 1400 and 
1485, four kings, twelve princes of the 
blood, and twelve near relations fell 
by battle, murder, or sudden death 


Margaret of Anjou was certainly 
an autocratic lady, and her husband 
was amenable to being treated as 
a nonentity. She displayed this 
characteristic in private life, too, as 
is shown by an episode quoted in the 
“ Paston Letters.”” On one occasion 
when she was visiting Norwich she 
sent for an u ied female cousin 
of Margaret Paston: the young 
woman’s manner pleased the Queen, 





Pope Alexander IV in 1256: Malcolm, 
even judged by the not too exacting 
standards of his own age, was some- 
what uncouth, and we are told that 
she subdued his savagery to such an 
extent that he took to lying awake 
at night weeping for his sins. As the 
King was illiterate, she used to read 
aloud to him; she was also extremely 
beautiful, so perhaps we may be 
pardoned for thinking that the bond 
between them may well have been 
physical as much as spiritual. How- 
ever this may be, the Queen was 
much devoted to good works, and 
she built the abbey church of Dun- 








who told her to get a husband, and 
apparently herself took steps to find 
a suitable one. The Wars of the Roses 
undoubtedly brutalised Margaret, and 
after the extinction of her hopes she 
died in exile in 1482, three years 
before the Red Rose triumphed in the 
person of Henry Tudor. 


The later years of the 15th century 
saw two other remarkable Margarets, 
one of whom was the mother of this 
self-same Henry Tudor, and through 
whom lay any claim, save that of the 
sword, which he may have had to the 
throne, for she was the lineal heiress 








fermline. In books written South of 
the Border it is usual to state that 
“she did much to reform the man- 





of John of Gaunt. The circumstances 
of her son’s birth were peculiar, for 
his father was already more than 





ners and customs of the people,” 
which is a euphemism for saying that 
she interfered in every department 
of Church and State, and as an 
Englishwoman she made herself ex- 
tremely unpopular with her husband's 
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two months dead, and Margaret was 
only fourteen years old, when the 
event took place. At least this was 
definitely stated in the presence of 
both mother and son in a formal 
speech delivered by John Fisher, 


Princess Margaret is directly 





Celtic subjects. The Scottish court 
became the centre of every intrigue and rising against the Norman dynasty 
in England, and many a Scottish life was lost for the sake of St. Margaret’s 
brother, who had soon repented of his submission to William the Conqueror; 
finally, William Rufus took his revenge by annexing the hitherto Scottish 
counties of Westmorland and Cumberland to the English crown. In these 
circumstances Scotsmen may perhaps be pardoned if they do not necessarily 
join in the chorus of praise in honour of the Royal saint who was once their 
Queen. 


A more pathetic Margaret, actually Queen of Scotland for four short years 
in her own right, was the ill-fated ‘‘ Maid of Norway,” grandchild and sole 
direct heir of Alexander III of Scots. She was in Norway, where her father 
was Eric II, when at the age of three she succeeded to the Scottish throne 
on the death of Alexander as he was riding one March night from Edinburgh 
to Kinghorn, and his horse slipped over a cliff. Four years later, in 1290, the 
child left Norway for her native land, but the ship was wrecked, and she 
was drowned, leaving behind her a disputed succession and the shadow of 
Edward I of England lengthening over the Scottish scene. 

As the Middle Ages wore on there were several other Royal Margarets 
both in England and Scotland, but none was particularly notable. Probably 
the most handsome, to judge by her statue in Lincoln Cathedral, was that 
Margaret of France, who was the second wife of Edward I, and she seems 
to have transmitted her good looks to her descendants, for she was the grand- 
mother of “‘ The Fair Maid of Kent " who married the Black Prince. There 
had also been a Margaret who was the daughter of David I of Scots, and another 
who was the daughter of Henry III of England, but they left no mark upon 
the history of their respective countries. 


Bishop of Rochester, later the famous 
Cardinal, at Cambridge in his capacity as Chancellor of the University, 
so its truth can hardly be questioned. She was a typical grande dame of 
the Renaissance, and she founded Christ’s College, Cambridge. The second 
notable Margaret of this period was a Yorkist—namely, the sister of 
Edward IV who married Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. If ever there 
‘was a mistress of intrigue it was she, for she was a thorn in the flesh to 
Henry VII, and for years she was at the bottom of every plot against him 
and his dynasty. Less happy than these two was Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, niece of Edward IV and Richard III, who was beheaded by 
Henry VIII. 


Save for a daughter of James I and VI who died in infancy, the last 
of the Margarets, until we come to our own day, was Margaret, sister of 
Henry VIII and wife of James IV of Scots: it was in the person of her great- 
grandson that the Stuarts ascended the English throne, and consequently 
that the Royal family can at the present time trace their descent from 
the Tudors. Like her brother she was much-married, for within a year of the 
death of her first husband she married a second, whom in due course she 
divorced, after which she espoused a third, with whom, however, she appears 
to have lived happily until her death. Margaret’s matrimonial adventures 
seem to have horrified her brother, who had an unrivalled capacity for con- 
vincing himself of his own righteousness, for he is found lecturing her ypon 
the sinfulness of her life, and reminding her of “ the divine ordinance of 
inseparable matrimony first instituted in Paradise.” 


Such have been the Royal Margarets of England and Scotland, and 
whatever their virtues and vices, it can hardly be denied that in the main they 
were a colourful collection of women. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK 
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BEARING the Royal couple, the Royal -yacht Britannia steamed away from the i euby Ye ane: YACNT 1s and > Windinde os mesOnete ll 
Pool of London, just after 5.30 p.m., May 6, beginning her journey to the BRITANNIA, 6. Pantry, etc. 33. Fan Casing. 
Caribbean. Princess Margaret and Mr. Armstrong-Jones were given a rousing / gripe, SHELTER AND UPPER | Ie. 7. Queen's Bathroom. 
j DECKS 


Queen's Bedroom 
19. Duke of Edinburgh’ s Bedroom 
20. ome. = Edinburgh's 


21. eu ‘s fe Gieding-coom. 
= Dining-room. 
Lg tee / and Scullery 
24. Valets’ Bedrooms. 
. Mainmast. 
. 35-ft. Motor-boat (port). 


send-off, which continued all the way down the river until they sailed out into the 
open sea. The Royal yacht had been dressed overall since 8 a.m. on the wedding 
day, and from this time all the 260 officers and men had been standing by. It had 
been announced on the eve of the wedding that no Royal Navy escort would be 
provided for Princess Margaret and her husband during their honeymoon voyage. 
In brilliant and in warm sunshine, the bride and bridegroom drove from Buckingham { 9. Royal Corridor. Dinghy (stowed on deck). 

Palace, unaccompanied by any other vehicles, in an open car through the City traffic i tena t t Royal Guests’ Bedrooms 29. Royal ber Barge (starboard). ¢ Position of Officers) iia 

to Tower Pier, from which they boarded the Royal barge, which had an escort astern | sbcal ta Maal tees. 3, ioe’ Nene Come ee | Lames of Cae weonditioning 
of two. They then joined the Royal yacht. On board Britannia, [Continued opposite. a i ©'s Consulti 


WHERE THE ROYAL COUPLE ARE SPENDING THEIR HONEYMOON 


Drawn by our Special Artist G. 5 
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| 62. Sick Bay and Operating | PLATFORM DECK 
77. Baggage 


odation Ladder 
Theatre. 
63. Bathrooms. 
, 64. Laundry. 
65. C.P.O.s" Cabins. 
Cabins 66. P.O.s" Recreation Space. 
Household Cabins. - Store. 
* Cabins. 


. of the Royal 
| Household Smoking Room. 69 


Entrance. 
Consisting of Sitting- 
rooms. 


72. Main Turbine Engine Rooms. 
and two Ri . 


ler Rooms. 


76. Recreation Space 


78. 
79. 


Rooms. 
Linen Stores. 
Blanket Stores. 


80. Wine Stores. 


a 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


81. China Stores. 

82. H 

83. Stabiliser Compartment and * 
Starboard Stabiliser (in- ¢ 


Auxiliary Machine Room. 


. Fuel Tanks, etc. 
. Starboard Bilge Keel. 
). Waterline. 


AS SRR wen wn te te en tn nen en nme? 
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Continued.} which was lined with her men, a band of the Royal Marines was playing 
gay calypso music. A few moments after Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones had gone aboard, the Royal yacht began to move slowly away, drawn 
by the two tugs Sun 19 and Sun 22. The smiling couple waved to the cheering 
crowds, who had taken up almost every available vantage point along the river, 
from the open deck below the bridge. With the sirens and hooters of ships and 
tugs sounding a farewell, the Royal yacht passed under Tower Bridge, down the 
Thames, towards the Channel and the Atlantic. This drawing of Britannia, which 
appeared in The Illustrated London News in 1954, on the occasion of her maiden 
voyage to Tobruk, shows the flags worn when the Sovereign is embarked. For 
Princess Margaret’s honeymoon voyage she wore on the foremast the Vice-Admiral’s 
flag, on the main Princess Margaret’s banner, and on the mizzen the white ensign. 


E CARIBBEAN: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF H.M.Y. BRITANNIA. 


4., with the assistance of the Admiralty. 
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THE ARMS OF PRINCESS MARGARET AND OF HER HUSBAND, 
ANTONY CHARLES ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, ESQUIRE. 
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have been borne since 
approximately the 
middle of the 12th cen- 
tury. He who bears 
Arms by lawful author- 


guished from others 
in the field. 

Probably the first 
known example of 
Armory as applied to 
shields is the Le Mans 
enamel of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of 
Anjou (died 7 Septem- 
ber, 1150), in which 
appear the lions (ram- 
pant) which have figured 
ever since in the Arms 
of England; his grand- 
son, Richard the First 
(Coeur de lion), in his 
first Great Seal (circa 
1189), displayed two 
lions rampant com- 
batant, orcounter-ramp- 
ant (a pair of golden 
lioncels facing one 
another), but to his 


lions). Surely, the 
yal Arms of q 


red, with three golden 















TO BE THE HOME OF PRINCESS MARGARET AND HER HUSBAND: 
THE GRACE AND FAVOUR RESIDENCE IN KENSINGTON PALACE, 
FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY THE MARQUESS OF CARISBROOKE. 


ROYAL WEDDING focuses our attention 
once again upon the Art-Science of Heraldry, 

the greatest, most romantic, and the most decora- 
tive of all forms of symbolism, a footnote to history. 
Arms as hereditary family ensigns or symbols 


each of them became entitled to Arms and what 
they consist of. George VI 


The Arms of H.R.H. Princess Margaret Rose 
In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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i ? 
Princess Margaret and Antony Armstrong- 
Jones have Arms, so we must consider now how 


THE ARMORIAL ENSIGHS AS ASSIGNED TO H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE BY HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI, BY ROYAL 
WARRANT DATED 21 APRIL, 1944. 
(Drawn under the diretion of Edward A. Mitchall, Eaq., M.V.0., Senior Herald Painter at HM. College of Arms.) 
Northern Ireland and in the British Common- 
and third Ireland. 


the Royal Family. 


¥ 


By CHARLES A. H. FRANKLYN, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), Author of “ The Bearing of Coat-Armour by Ladies,” etc. 


On 21 April, 1944, his late Majesty King 
i Arms by Royal Warrant ty 

H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and to H.R.H. Princess 
. The putting through of these Royaj 
Warrants was the last important act performed 


by the late Sir Gerald 
Woods Wollaston, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.0., M.A. 
LL.M. (Cantab.), as 
Garter Principal King 
of Arms, before he was 
obliged to retire from 
that office under ap 
age limit arrangement 
(the first and only 
occasion upon which 
a Garter had been 


most brilliant, and best- 
informed Garter ever). 

The Royal Warrant 

said that Princess 

should use and 

bear “‘ within a lozenge 

(a diamond-shaped 


figure) ensigned with a 


three points argent, the 
centre point charged 
with a Thistle slipped 
and leaved proper and 
each of the other points 
with a Tudor Rose”: 
and, “that she should 
bear our Royal sup- 

differenced by 
a like Coronet and 
label.” 


The Royal Arms are 
as settled by the Privy 
Council in 1837, for 
Queen Victoria, for use, 
not én England, but for 
the United Kingdom. 
Under the Act of Union 


Kingdom and became 
joined to England to 
form a country called 
Great Britain. The 


Royal Arms as settled by Order in Council 
settled the form of the Arms, i.e., Quarterly, first 
and fourth Quarters England 


. second Scotland, 


It has been always the practice for the Sovereign 
to assign Arms by Royal Warrant to members of 
Princess 
(right) supporter is, of course, the lion, and the 

ini ) the Unicorn, as in the Royal Arms. 
The lozenge of her Arms and her supporters are 
mounted, for convenience, [Continued opposite page. 
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on 24 January, 1902). 
The blazon (i.2., the technical 
description) is as follows: 
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could be assigned by the Queen to 

Princess Margaret and Antony 

- Jones Warrant. 

This is undesirable for several reasons : 

(i) He cannot impale the Royal 
Arms. 


su and coronet, irrespective 
of her husband. 

It seems to the writer that this 
should govern i 's 


(iii) Im 1947, when Arms were 
assigned by Royal Warrant to 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N., 











PROTECTED.” 
(Draven under the direction of Edward A. Mitchell, Baq.. M.V.O., Senior 
Herdld Painter at H.M. Collage of Arms.) 


at a distance in the field. Whoever designed such 


country house at any time that Princess Margaret 
was not in residence. 






right: to her Arms the riband of the Garter 
was added (encircling the lozenge of the Royal 
Arms) when she was created a Lady of the Order 
of the Garter. 

(iv) The practice is for a Commoner not to 
impale (side by side) the Royal Arms, and Antony 
cannot put the Royal Arms in pretence (on top of 
his), as Princess Margaret is not now a co-heir 
as she has two nephews and a niece in front of her. 

So that if the Arms of Princess Margaret and 


to be shown. A Joint Married Achievement was 
assigned to H.R.H. Princess Marina of Greece and 
Denmark as H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent. 


Commoner 

This term has been used already and is sure to 
be heard of again. It seems to be used 
to express “‘ not a peer,” or “ not able to sit in the 
House of Lords,” or “ not a Member of the Upper 
House.”” The word commoner does not mean 
plebeian or a common person, but can mean 
anyone eligible to sit in the House of Commons. 
But many “ nobil and gentil men "’ sit in the House 
of Commons, including Irish peers, sons, grand- 
sons and descendants of peers, peers’ heirs, and 
many who are “nobiles” (armigerous). The 
House of Commons is not the house of the common 
people but is a “ Chambre des Communes," meaning 
a Chamber or House of elected representatives, 
who represent electorates, groups of people, 
constituencies, and so on. 

When the King of France addressed the first 
nobility of Europe he began “ Mesdames et 

i . and surely that is good enough for all 
of us to-day? “ Nobiles sunt... .” 





SEEN IN THE GARDEN OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET, ON MAY 3 ARE (L. TO R.) TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN 

OF MALAYA, SENATOR COORAY OF CEYLON, MR. NEHRU OF INDIA, MR. WALTER NASH OF NEW ZEALAND, 

MR. DIEFENBAKER OF CANADA, MR. MACMILLAN, MR. MENZIES OF AUSTRALIA, MR. LOUW OF SOUTH 

AFRICA, PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN OF PAKISTAN, DR. NKRUMAH OF GHANA AND SIR ROY WELENSKY 
OF THE FEDERATION OF RHODES"A AND NYASALAND. 


HEADS OF A FAMILY OF NATIONS: THE PRIME 


MINISTERS AND LEADERS OF THE COMMON- 


WEALTH NATIONS GATHERED IN LONDON 
FOR THEIR ELEVEN-DAY CONFERENCE. 


. 

HE annual conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which started in London 

on May 3 was dominated by the question of spartheid, although it was only 
discussed privately between the members of the conference. Much attention was 
focussed on Mr. Louw, the South African Minister of External Affairs, who was 
representing Mr. Verwoerd, who is still recovering from the attempt on his life 
recently. After Mr. Louw gave a Press conference on May 4, in which he put forward 
an unequivocal exposition of his country’s racial policies, he was attacked in a state- 
ment by the Malayan Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, who said Mr. Louw 
was trying to forestall the possible results of the informal talks. He said also that 
he had walked out of one such talk with Mr. Louw and he demanded action to end 
the “impasse.” This is the first time that one member has singled out another 
particular Commonwealth Minister for criticism. Although there are no votes taken 
at the conference, which consists entirely of discussions with the aim of reaching 
agreement solely through talks, and although the most elaborate attempts had been 
made to keep the question of apartheid confined to informal discussions, Mr. Louw’s 
Press conference and Tunku Abdul Rahman’s statement have produced an unprece- 
dented situation. The eleven Ministers, however, were not plunged into acrimony 
for the whole of their visit to this country. They attended a dinner given by the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh in the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor Castle on 
May 2. The principal table decoration at the dinner was the Commonwealth vase 
which was given the Queen to commemorate the Coronation. An even more pleasant 
occasion for the Prime Ministers was the wedding of Princess Margaret, which they 
attended on May 6. President Ayub Khan, who has a special position since he is a 
Head of State, stayed with the Queen at Windsor before the conference began in 
London. During the eleven days of the conference all the Ministers stayed either 
with the Prime Minister at Chequers or with Lord Home, the Commonwealth Relations 
Secretary, at Dorneywood. Tributes were paid by the visiting Ministers to Mr. 
Macmillan for his efforts over the past two years to bring about a summit meeting. 
Mr. Macmillan’s recent talks with President Eisenhower at Camp David, Mr. Nehru’s 
meeting with Chou En-lai and Mr. Nash’s visit to Moscow were discussed, as were 

also questions of economic importance affecting the Commonwealth. 


(Right. THE QUEEN SURROUNDED BY THE RULERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH NATIONS, OF WHICH 
SHE IS THE HEAD. THIS WAS ON THE OCCASION OF A DINNER PARTY GIVEN BY THE QUEEN AND THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE WATERLOO CHAMBER, WINDSOR CASTLE, ON MAY 2. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN ST. PAUL’S. 














(ABOVE.) 








THE ALTAR OF THE CHAPEL OF THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE WHICH WILL BE DEDICATED IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON MAY 20. 


LORD MOTTISTONE WAS THE ARCHITECT. 


PORTRAITS OF KING GEORGE V, WHO FOUNDED THE ORDER, AND QUEEN MARY PAINTED ON GLASS. 








LOOKING TOWARDS THE ALTAR : A VIEW OF THE CHAPEL, WHICH IS IN THE EAST END OF THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


The new Chapel of the Order of the British Empire, which is seen 
here, is due to have its opening service on May 20. The Queen, who 
is Sovereign of the Order, and the Duke of Edinburgh, who is Grand 
Master, will be present. Three years ago an appeal was launched for 
£10,000 to provide for work on the chapel and since then {£100,000 
has been raised in cash and money promised under deeds of covenant. 


One of the most original features about the chapel are the paintings on 
glass which are the work of Mr. Brian Thomas. The gener. 

keeping with the period of the building of St. Paul’s. 

was founded in 1917, 7, was divided into Military and Civil divisions in 
1918. George V, who founded it, appears on one of the panels with 
Queen Mary. The late King and the Queen Mother are on the altar panels. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


L“** week I wrote of the abandonment of development work on the 
missile known as Blue Streak. 1 dealt with this as part of a general 

posed by the most modern weapons rather than from the point of 
project. However, having done this to the best of my 


Blue Streak itself would remain in the running. The second is that of buying 

the most suitable kind of missile from the United States, which would, as will 

in a moment, involve a stop-gap policy of some importance. The 

third alternative would be to drop out of the nuclear field altogether but— 

I speculate here with the present Government in mind—maintain the other 

defensive elements brought into being by the threat of nuclear warfare, 

British bases open to American aircraft, and let it be known that if we 

left all this side in American hands we should be ready to increase the strength 
and efficiency of our contribution to “ conventional " defence. 

The second course looks the best in the circumstances. Morally and 
politically, serious objections must be chalked up against adoption of the 
third. These would be all the heavier because the policy would from another 
angle look like and be paraded as a triumph for the advocates of unilateral 
disarmament and of “ going it alone.” The obstacles to the first course lie 
in the price and time factors. We are only just beginning to realise the 
enormous weight which these represent. The first makes the hair of the tax- 
payer stand on end. Yet, if he is brave enough to take a Spartan view 
of the matter, he will admit that the oceans of time which are drained away 
are a bigger loss than the wealth sunk in their waters. 

For those who watch the business with anything short of the closest 
attention, there has been a shock of this kind, delivered just before these words 
were written. The puzzled but conscientious citizen was still saying to 
himself: ‘“‘ Well, now, I understand it more or less at last. Blue Streak the 
wrong thing for various reasons, so we go over to Sky Bolt." On May 5 he 
spread out his newspaper and read about the visit of General 
Thomas D. White, United States Air Force Chief of Staff. The General 
assured him that though there might be a time-gap between the acquisition 
of Sky Bolt by the U.S.A.F. and its arrival in the hands of the R.A.F., the 
interval would not be long. Sky Bolt was likely to reach the R.A.F. in the 
course of the year 1964. ' ; 

The citizen, we may imagine, continued to commune with himself, in 
which case his final reflection may have been: ‘‘ Yes, I suppose we can call 
it ‘ going over to,’ but it ’s slow motion, invisible to the human eye.”” The 
General made some further interesting comments. His view was that some 
combination of airborne and ground weapons was likely to continue and he 
emphasised certain great advantages still remaining in the former. On the 
other hand, he said, the United States would move in the direction of 
the ground missiles. General White did not say in so many words that the 
United States air forces which arrived in this country in 1959, when General 
de Gaulle was in a somewhat tempestuous mood, would stay here, but he 
left this to be inferred. 

That same day’s newspaper brought the citizen more news not unrelated 
to that which he had just read. At Blackpool the A.E.U. had voted in favour 
of complete renunciation of all nuclear weapons. This came shortly after the 
return of Mr. Gaitskell to face an undoubted challenge to his leadership on 
the political side. The first impressions created by the performance of the 
A.E.U. were that this challenge from within the party was about to receive 
massive support from the trade union side; indeed, that the whole weight 
of the unions would be swung, next year if not this year, over to the cause 
of unilateral disarmament. A few commentators evidently thought that the 

, Leader of the Opposition was doomed and would be rejected by party and 
unions alike. 

Well, he has had his back to the wall since the General Election, but it is 
obvious that he now faces a far fiercer threat than any so far. In the 
Communist shouts there is a hint of triumph, as though they already saw a 
vision of his overthrow. In friendlier circles some speculation appeared about 
the Labour Party Conference following the unions next October along the path 
to unilateral disarmament, the resignation of the Shadow Cabinet, and Labour 
advocacy of withdrawal from N.A.T.O. A big order, my citizen must have 
thought. I think so, too—perhaps a complete illusion. Mr. Gaitskell is a 
formidable fighter in a tight place, and it may not be as tight as all that. 
He does not lack support. 

For one thing, politics are prolific in compromises and ingenious in the 
concoction of formule, especially when the issues are high. Then, while no 
one expects the sensational from a Summit Conference, a very slight shift 
towards peace would probably suffice to afford Mr. Gaitskell just enough 
aid to enable him to hold his ground. Then, it will, I think, be agreed that a 
trial of this sort is less difficult for a party to face when it is in opposition 
than when it is.responsible for the Queen’s Government. Finally, imagina- 
tions may well have been moving too fast and far, even where the trade 
union branch of Labour is concerned. After the heady spirit has been 
drunk and the glasses are empty, headaches are often accompanied by second 
thoughts. 

In any event, this is not an immediate problem where British armaments 
are concerned. The present Government is still near the beginning of its 
term. What it decides and does will be British policy for a long time to come. 
Its own internal critics are at one and the same time mild and constructive. 
Whether or not it now finds itself in the position of having to repair the 
effects of an error of judgment or has been the victim of a piece of bad luck 
is from this point of view beside the question. It certainly need import into 
the problem nothing political apart from what belongs to it intrinsically. 
This being so, it seems certain that the Government will in general follow the 
second of the three choices set out above. Though I have taken this to be 
the best course, it is likely to be a perplexing and anxious one on which to 
depend in the near future. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT 


BvuRke once said that if one could not reform with equity one shouig 
not reform at all. It is a rule di in all revolutions of vivience 
and this is the chief explanation of why revolutions of violence are almost 
invariably followed by reactions in which part, and sometimes the whole 
of the good effected by the revolution is undone. Largely because of 
the recognition in this country of this wise principle—founded on one of the 
instincts of human nature—our history, on the whole, has been one 

of steady . We have extended justice and freedom to the many and have 
generally done so without destroying justice and freedom for others in the 


process. 

Yet in the great surge of remedial social legislation which has followed 
on the abuses engendered by our rapid industrial development in the 19th 
century, and which is still to-day flowing through Parliament onto the Statute 
Book, the need to reform with equity has sometimes been overlooked. The 
injustice suffered by landlords, many of them poor and obscure under inflation 
and the static enactments of the Rent Restrictions Acts, has been one example 
of this; the abuses that have arisen as a result of statutory confiscatory powers 
another; the penalisation by taxation of those who are expected to provide for 
their old age out of taxed earnings instead of out of pensions is yet another. 
Within the last few weeks a recent High Court action has brought to light a 
further abuse of justice. An action brought against a defendant for alleged con- 
spiracy and malicious prosecution was lost in an action lasting forty-one days. 
The costs were enormous and in the ordinary course would have been paid by 
the unsuccessful plaintiff. But in this case the plaintiff paid nothing either 
towards his own costs or to those of the unfortunate victim of his action. For he 
was assisted under the Legal Aid scheme which a reforming Parliament in- 
stituted to help poor litigants and, as such, was neither ible for his own 
costs nor for reimbursing those of the man he had unsuccessfully sued. Instead, 
the latter has been left to foot an enormous bill for the cost of defending an 
action which, justly speaking, he should never have had to defend at all, 
brought against him by a litigant who, in the name of social justice, was 
enabled to bring the action, free of charge to himself, at the expense of the 
taxpayer. In fact, the successful defendant's entire fortune has, so he says, 
been absorbed by the costs of defending his honour. The corollary would appear 
to be obvious. Where an assisted litigant whose costs are being paid out of the 
Legal Aid Fund is unsuccessful in his action, the costs of the defendant who has 
been forced to defend himself against unjust charges should be borne, if the 
Court adjudges fit, by the same public fund as enabled the plaintiff to bring his 
action. Yet when a short while ago the Solicitor-General refused to consider 
a reform of the law to remedy this state of affairs, he declared that there 
were “ serious objections ” to such a course. 

Those who possess a giant’s strength should use it with great restraint 
and tenderness. Otherwise its abuse will inflict irremediable injustice and 
suffering. In the name of social justice we and our representatives have 
armed the paid officers of the State with immense power, and it behoves 
them not to use that power, if they can possibly help it, in any way that 
can injure the just rights of the individuals for whom, in the last resort, 
all State and statutory power exists. Yet too often we read of cases where 
a private citizen is subjected to a manifest injustice and then steam-rollered 
out of existence or out of house and home—sometimes literally—by the 
titanic powers of those who, in the name of the public weal, have been 
invested with the right to inflict a private woe which neither electors nor 
legislators intended. And I am afraid that sometimes bureaucratic pride 
and rigidity step in to make the injustice done even greater than it need 
be under the law as it stands. There has been, and still is, so much of this 
kind of te injustice that, unless the character of our political develop- 
ment is to be fundamentally changed and for the worse, something must be 
done to restrain and redress such injustice to the individual. And as in our 
past, I believe the answer lies in the establishment of a right of appeal to 
equity, and in Courts that enforce equity against the inhumanity and 
practical injustice of laws and regulations that look to the letter only and 
ignore the spirit. Against all statutory powers there ought to be some right 
of appeal, and that appeal ought not to lie, as it too often does under Depart- 
mental regulations sanctioned by Parliament, to the nominees of the very 
Public Authority which has inflicted the injustice complained of. Nor ought 
the right of appeal to be based solely on the exact letter of the law, which 
is all too often, though naturally enough, framed by the legal officers of 
the Authority that has drawn up the law as to give those who challenge it the 
smallest possible chance of doing so with any hope of success. There ought 
to be a court of appeal whose criterion is justice and humanity, and which 
has the power to apply justice and humanity to cases where the rigidity 
of the law produces results manifestly destructive of both. 

In the remote past, such power, in this country, always resided with the 
King. This quality of mercy, of doing justice, of tempering the wind of 
law to the shorn lamb of the helpless subject’s need and equitable right, 
was one of the most important of the attributes of medieval royalty. Its 
exercise by such great Kings as the first and second Henry and Edward | 
and III was one of the causes both of the popularity of our early rulers and 
of the remarkable measure of national unity and cohesion they achieved. 
The Sovereign’s right to do equity was, of course, sometimes abused and, 
at a later period in our political development, the King’s traditional power 
to override or transcend the law in the name of real justice was the subject 
of bitter dispute between the Crown, on the one hand, and Parliament and 
the Law lawyers on the other. But to-day, when the exercise of 
all power has long been delegated by the Sovereign to Parliament and to the 

its which execute the laws made by Parliament, this particular 


_ attribute of sovereignty needs reviving in the subject's favour. To “ cause 


Law, Justice and Discretion, in mercy and truth, to be executed in all your 
judgments ’’ has been from time immemorial one of the charges given to 
our kings at their coronation, and in the installation ceremonial of Ethelred II, 

among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, the Sovereign 
is bidden to “ take the rod of justice and equity, stretch out thine hand to 
the faltering, abase the proud, exalt the humble that Christ our Lord may 
open to thee the door,” It is just this service of mercy and equity that has 
been lacking in the administration and interpretation of some of the social 
legislation of our day, and that has resulted in such abuses of the just rights 
of the individual as has been mentioned on this page. 
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JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. RAISING INTO POSITION A HUGE MONOLITH, NEARLY 40 FT. 
HIGH, WHICH IS TO FORM A MEMORIAL TO THE ISRAEL! DEAD OF THE FIGHTING OF 1948-49. 


centre, part of which can be seen in the background. 


400 mm. and 305 mm. in calibre. 


SOESTDIJK PALACE, THE NETHERLANDS: A BIRTHDAY CAKE FIT FOR A QUEEN: WEST BERLIN. PART OF THE CROWD OF ABOUT 800,000 WHICH GATHERED TO HEAR 
A 5S-FT.-LONG CURRANT LOAF IS GREETED BY THE DUTCH ROYAL FAMILY ON APRIL 30. THE MAY DAY ADDRESS OF THE BURGOMASTER, HERR BRANDT (RIGHT). 
On April 30 Queen On May Day a crowd estimated at about 800,000 gathered near the old Reichstag 


building—perhaps the biggest demonstration known in the listen to, their 
Boy Scouts gave her a cheque for 10,000 guilders for displaced persons’ relief. . He said: “ We are determined to stay masters 
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MISTLE-THRUSHES’ RESCUE OPERATION. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


ALONG the north side of my garden are tall trees, mainly ash and oak 
with a number of well-grown yews. In spring the mistle-thrushes nest 
in the tall trees and in autumn they gather in numbers to feed on the yew 
berries. In the autumn especially their alarm call, a low rattle, like the sound 
of the old-time police rattle, or like drawing a stick along railings, is often 
heard, whenever anybody or anything goes past where they are feeding. In 
spring this rattle is seldom heard. There is no reason why it should be since 
their nests are mainly inaccessible to all but flying or climbing predators, such 
as large birds or squirrels, and for the birds to sound it except in emergency 
would merely result in calling attention to their nests. 

The mistle-thrushes have nested there again this year and a few days 
ago the brood from one nest were fledged and came down to the ground. 
This much we must assume. The known facts are that at a given moment 
my daughter was passing that way and saw a fledgling mistle-thrush on the 
ground. Immediately it occurred to her to photograph it, but her camera 
was in the house a hundred yards away. If she left the nestling where it 
was, there was every chance that if the fledgling were left there on its own 
it might fall victim to a cat or some other predator. She had no means of 
telling whether it had been abandoned, temporarily separated from the 
parents or what the situation might be. A snap decision was necessary and 
she took it: to pick up the fledgling, take it to the house for safety, and then, 
as soon as she had found out what the situation was, take it back to the same 
spot in the hope the parents would rejoin it. 

This she did, but she had hardly got started on the short journey to the 
house when she found the parent mistle-thrushes diving at her head. The 
fledgling in her hand had uttered a “ cheep "’ or two, the parents had heard 
the call and were coming to the rescue. But there is more to it than that. 
To begin with, in order to minimise the possibility of a traumatic disturbance 
to the fledgling, she had taken the elementary precaution of holding it in 
her hands so that it could not see. It is well known that a bird in the dark 
is less disturbed by what is going on than is one that can see the world around. 
The most that could have been seen of the fledgling, therefore, would have 
been the end of the beak and the tip of the tail protruding either side of her 
hand. Nevertheless, the parents had picked up the alarm call of the fledgling 
and were able to recognise that it was travelling in a given direction. 

There is nothing unusual in birds doing what the mistle-thrushes were 
doing at this moment. Since 1939 the action has become known popularly 
as “‘ dive-bombing.”" Anyone going too near the nest of a house martin will 
find that the parent birds will call up their fellows and before long the 
intruder is accompanied by a swarm of martins and one after another the 
birds will fly at his head. I have had rooks, crows and jays fly at my head, 
at nesting-time, not in a swarm, but the male parent on his own, and as he 
flies over he strikes downwards with his feet. When the head is hatless the 
blow can be felt for some time afterwards. There must be many instances 
where a cat going anywhere near a nest has been dive-bombed by martins 
or swallows, and especially by blackbirds. I have known one instance 
where a cat was compelled to make its way down the garden crouching in 
a shallow ditch at the side-of a lawn, so persistent was the dive-bombing by a 
pair of swallows. And this kind of thing must have been seen many times. 

There is nothing surprising in a cat, or a sqairrel, stoat, owl or any other 
natural enemy, being treated in this way, especially if it happens to have one 
of the fledglings in its maw. We can suppose then that it is instinctive for 
the birds to undertake some form of defence or rescue operation, against an 
hereditary enemy. Man is enemy to much of the animal kingdom, and 
predator on many. But I would have thought the mistle-thrush was outside 
this, for its nest can seldom be molested by people, and its nestlings hardly 
ever. Certainly, the thrushes in my garden have no complaint on these 
grounds, and they seem to have no instinctive impulse either to attack or to 
raise the alarm rattle, even if one goes near the nest. 

It could be argued, in this instance, that the fledgling’s alarm call was 
sufficient to arouse the parents to action, that they would pick up the direction 
of the sound, and would attack at the point from which the youngster’s 
distress signal was being put out. Yet, when all circumstances are taken into 
consideration, it does seem remarkable that the parent mistle-thrushes should, 
without being able to see the fledgling, or only so little of it that one would 
have thought it gave them little guidance, have recognised my daughter as the 
offender, and should have attacked not the hands but the head. 

In other words, it seems not to be the case, as we usually suppose, of an 
hereditary recognition of an enemy, or of a straightforward response to 
distress signals on the part of the young, but of a wider recognition of the 
total circumstances. The birds must have been very used to the appearance 
of my daughter since she passes the site of their nest several times a day and 
has spent many hours in the vicinity of it photographing or filming. Yet, 
when the crucial moment arrives they recognise her as the enemy. 

This is largely supposition and it may be false deduction, but there is a 
sequel which is illuminating. The nestling was restored to the spot from 
which it was taken, and so far as we can tell, harmony and security have been 
restored to the family circle of the mistle-thrushes. But the first time my 
daughter went past the spot after the incident the parent birds sat in the 
branches watching her go by and giving the alarm rattle. This suggests 
that there was an actual recognition of the part she had played in the affair, 
and that the memory of it had persisted. That memory has, presumably, 
now faded, since there has been no further repetition of the alarm notes. 

One last point regarding the mistle-thrushes: there is no bird so deceptive 
as to its size. When on the ground feeding, it may look relatively enormous, 
and I have patiently stalked one several times to get a better view, thinking 
it was a strange bird. Then as it turned, and a different light caught it, it 
has shrunk apparently to normal proportions. 

Part of the answer to this deceptive appearance of size lies in the very 
thing that is supposed by most people to act as camouflage, namely, the 
speckled breast. I have been repeatedly surprised to see how strongly the 
speckled and counter-shaded underparts of a mistle-thrush stand out, as 
the bird is on the ground, even at a distance of a hundred yards. It is 
probably this, seen closer to, that gives an impression of much greater size 
when the bird is seen head-on, and an apparent reduction in size as it turns 
through a right-angle to present its flank to the observer. 


EXHIBITION NOTES. 
By FRANK DAVIS. 


I HAVE just counted up the invitation cards to exhibitions opening uring 

the first week of May. There are no doubt many others which don’t 
come my way, but the score—including the Royal Academy—is thirt -two- 
and that means an impossible task, if one is going to obtain any sleep. There 
are even one or two for which no invitation is likely to be issued, such .s the 
rearranged gallery at the Victoria and Albert Museum, into which I blundereg 
by chance, where the furniture from 1750 down to, I imagine, 1850, has 
been arranged with due deference to both scholarship and the arts of diplay: 
plenty of space and such splendid décor as the Northumberland House room, 
with the grand finale of an excruciating chair, the back of which is painted 


with a portrait of the Prince Consort. As I write, the rearrangement is not 
quite complete, but, within a week or so it will be finished and well worth 
a pilgrimage. 


Elsewhere in this monstrous, endearing and extremely lively Edwardian 
barracks, is the exhibition of drawings and prints by G. B. Tiepolo (1696-1770), 
a selection from the 300 or so bought in 1885 for {11. Three photographs 
were published in these pages recently, but I hope a brief, further comment 
here will not be amiss. I issue a warning: this is a stimulating but none the 
less exhausting show, requiring very close attention—so many dozens of 
drawings framed in an identical manner, drawn up on parade over so many, 
many yards of wall space, and all by the same hand. True enough, it is the 
hand of a prodigiously gifted performer and one marvels at the verve of each 
design, the nervous force almost of each line—and at the energy which 
translated all these brilliant notations into so many acres of paintings on 
walls and. ceilings of villas and palaces both in Venice and the mainland, 
then at Wiirzburg, and finally in the Royal Palace at Madrid. These drawings, 
now on view to the public for the first time, were contained in two volumes; 
a further seven are scattered all over the world. One at least seems to have 
been put together by Tiepolo himself, for the final wash on the drawings 
has in some instances gone over the margin on to the mount. The s 
about their dispersal has been, by now, told often enough, but it is perhaps 
worth repetition. [Jt can be neither nor disproved, but seems quite 
possible, how Tiepolo went off to Spain to work for the king (he never 
returned to Venice, but died in Madrid); and how his wife gambled away 
both the drawings and his villa. There is no catalogue to this exhibition, 
but Mr. Knox’s exhaustive and finely illustrated thesis on the whole collection 
can be consulted; a table and chair for this purpose is thoughtfully provided 
and the book is very properly and sensibly chained to the table much as books 
used to be chained in early libraries; thus is sinful humanity preserved from 
temptation. 

Far more varied and consequently a great deal less demanding, is the 
selection from the collection of paintings and drawings belonging to Christ 
Church, Oxford, now hanging in The Matthiesen Gallery. Numerous items 
from the collection have appeared from time to time at Burlington House 
in one or other of the Winter Loan Exhibitions—there were ten in the recent 
“Italian Art and Britain ” show—and others have been lent as far afield 
as Florence and Venice, but this is the first occasion for eighty years since 
an extensive group of the Christ Church drawings (plus nine paintings) has 
been shown together. The majority are Italian, many of them the subjects 
of scholarly controversies which are not yet resolved—I am thinking specially 
of a superb drawing of a man, possibly a portrait of Gentile Bellini, which has 
been variously attributed to Lorenzo Lotto, to Bonsignori, to Vivarini, to 
Mantegna and to Giovanni Bellini; disagreement as to authorship, none as 
to its quality. This, and a dozen others at least, are by now famous. Two 
by Raphael, for example, others by Leonardo, by Tintoretto and by other 
great ones. Less familiar perhaps will be a Florentine drawing of a man 
in a tunic fastening his belt, once ascribed to Masaccio and now confidently 
catalogued as by Ghirlandaio—so beautifully and precisely observed that 
one holds one’s breath; and a girl's head in red chalk by Maratti, so 
startlingly modern in appearance, apart, of course, from the paper upon 
which it is drawn, that the body of Maratti in this instance (he lived from 
1625 to 1713, working to the last) might well have been housing the soul 
of Augustus John. The nine paintings are all Italian with the exception 
of a fragment of a Lamentation by Hugo van der Goes. The foundations of 
the Christ Church collection were laid by the munificent bequest of General 
John Guise (d. 1765), extended in 1828 by the gift of a group of early masters 
by Mr. W. T. H. Fox-Strangways (later Earl of Iichester), and completed at 
the end of the rgth century by the gift by Miss C. E. Landor and Miss Duke 
of 14th- and 15th-century Italian paintings which had once belonged to 
Walter Savage Landor. The exhibition is in aid of the Christ Church United 


of James Ensor, that strange and, it would appear, frequently more than 
eccentric solitary, who, son of an English father and a Flemish mother, lived 
all his life at Ostend and there dreamed dreams—some might call some of 
them nightmares. I note from the introduction to the catalogue in English, 
French and Flemish, that the Belgians number him among “ universal 
geniuses who will in time be recognised as such.” The names of these great 
ones are given in chronological order as follows: De Braekeleer, Ensor, 
Minne, Smits, Wouters, Evenepoel, and Permeke. I cannot speak for the 
remainder, but the claim on behalf of Ensor, on the evidence of this absorbing 
exhibition at the Marlborough Gallery (in aid of World Refugee Year), seems 
just a trifle excessive. None the less, though over-praise of this sort is liable 
to damp one’s enthusiasm, it really is a fascinating show, Ensor—though 
he never travelled south like Van Gogh—progressing from darkness to light 
in much the same manner. We are informed that he was much influenced by 
Turner, which I find difficult to believe. But sometimes he appears to come 
close to Bonnard, and one regrets he did so few portraits—the two or three 
here are very subtle, one of them a near Pissarro. & 
It is not often one sees a whole exhibition devoted to portraits, all smallish 
in size, the great majority of them English, and many by minor people like 
Daniel Gardner, or Philippe Mercier. This is at The Sabin Gallery. An 
enigmatic girl, with her hair tied smoothly back—an authentic charmer— 
is rather a puzzle, presumably some severely brought-up Boston beauty; 
there are two good Zoffanys, and a liquid early Ramsay, painted in Rome 
in the 1750's, of the man who was to become famous as General Burgoyne. 
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TiO HITLER WATER-COLOURS; SOME 
MA -HINERY; FIGHTERS; AND NATURAL GAS. 


A PIPELINE BRINGING NATURAL GAS FROM SIX MILES AWAY TO WHITBY. IT IS STATED 
THAT IT WILL BE THE FIRST TOWN IN THE COUNTRY TO BE THUS SUPPLIED. 
* The natural gas will be brought from the natural reservoirs at Grosmont and Aislaby 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE “ DRAGON ” REACTOR PROJECT AT WINFRITH, DORSET, eas se a oe = wy LK aes por = By — 
CARRIED OUT BY TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORP., LTD. 

Work on the experimental reactor, which is being built under the O.E.E.C. Reactor 
Project ‘‘ Dragon,” was inaugurated on April 27. The gas-cooled reactor will be 
built by an international team drawn from Britain and eleven other European countries. 


WITH MACHINERY FOR SALE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MECHANICAL HANDLING 
EXHIBITION HELD AT EARLS COURT 
Among the exhibits at the Mechanical Handling Exhibition, held at Earls Court from May 3 to 
May 13, were a Thunderbird mobile missile and a Shorland Straddie Carrier, made by Short Brothers 
and Harland. Also on view was a ‘‘ do-it-yourself '’ conveyor belt. 
A 160-TON ROLL HOUSING—ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST SINGLE STEEL CASTINGS 
EVER MADE—PASSING THROUGH CONSETT MARKET-PLACE. 

The housing has been made for Consett Iron Company's new 4-high Plate Mill. This 
mill, to be among the most modern in the world, is costing {14,000,000 and is part 
ef the Company's current development scheme, expected to cost about £30,000,000. 


— 


THE SCENE AT SOTHEBY'S AS TWO WATER-COLOURS BY ADOLF HITLER WERE SOLD. 

MR. J. OHANA (STANDING, RIGHT) OBJECTED TO THE SALE. 

The two water-colours by Adolf Hitler were sold 
Given in aid of World Refugee Year. The first, of 

fetched £280, and the second, of the Kariskirche, £320. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC LIGHTNINGS—THE R.A-F.'S FASTEST AIRCRAFT—-UNDERGOING SERVICE TRIALS 
THEY ARE TO BE INTRODUCED LATER THIS YEAR. 

on May 4 for £600, part of this sum being The Lightning, an all-weather day-and-night jet fighter, with two Rolls-Royce Avon turbo-jets, 

the i and Ringstrasse, Vienna, has been undergoing trials at the Central Fighter Establishment at Coltishall, Norfolk. The 

Lightning is armed with two 30-mm. Aden guns and two De Havilland Firestreak missiles 
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FOUR IN HAND 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Fag wget cnenes pA aay oa a te C. Sherriff on his favourite theme 
of the ordinary man ; the 


Harold Pinter which proves merely that he can write 
and, in a satire by Ionesco, Sir Laurence Olivier’s refusal to become a 
rhinoceros. 


What will remain with me from these events? Certainly Olivier’s 
performance. Our first actor could enthral us with a rendering of the Pushtu 
a See i " of the final speech for the 

humble, vague, muzzy little man who defies the herd, justifies the production 

of Ionesco’s otherwise laboured play. Certainly, too, Sherriff’s unerring 

naturalism is a memory: he makes without fuss, and in a few sentences, 

effects for which pretentious dramatists would strain and fume. And certainly 

the quiet understatement of Peter Wood: as one of the three men in 

The Caretaker '"—the others are Alan Bates and Donald Pleasence—who 
Pee ye they will never achieve. 

Good; and yet, when all is said, I imagine that the most heartening thing 
of the week has been the opening of the Everyman at Cheltenham. We know 
that Olivier is a great actor. We know that Sherriff, most modest of men, 
can out-write all the brawling little exhibitionists. We know that Harold 
Pinter will bring off some amusing verbal “turn” or other during his 
capricious course. All of this we know; but the work of a new theatre is a 
matter at which we can only guess. What excites us is the affirmation of 
faith in the stage, the knowledge that people of experience, skill, and courage 
realise that the art of the living theatre must infallibly survive. 

So let me cheer the Cheltenham Everyman. It used to be the Opera House. 
What we have now is a theatre that is a beautiful period piece discreetly and 
efficiently modernised, and with such men as Peter Powell (its Artistic 
Director). and Cyril Wood (its General Administrator) to guide it in a task 
that it expects to share with such theatres as the Belgrade at Coventry and 
the Playhouse at Oxford. 

Wisely, it has begun with a new play and one by a distinguished Soe. 
N. C. Hunter. We know him for * ‘ Waters of the Moon "’ and “ A Day by 
the Sea.” In “ A Piece of Silver” Ml ay cy ha aed Sd 

impressionism to a study of life in East Germany. It presents a picture of 
intolerance and and disintegrating family life that is sadly familiar: 
a world of the (see Ionesco’s ‘‘ Rhinoceros "’) in which little hope glimmers 
for the independent mind. We may prefer Mr. Hunter's earlier plays; but 
“ A Piece of Silver” is at once thoughtfully and theatrically composed, and 
Peter Powell, most responsive of directors, has ensured that it reaches us 
as urgent and immediate. Such artists as Joyce Heron, ee 
Knight, and Sally Latimer (who has one discreetly-managed, low-keyed 
scene for the widow of a political martyr) keep us in full touch with 


the emotional 
SH , +. “A Shred of Evidence ” (Duchess) brings us back to mid-Surrey. 
o iz. related with astonishing economy and tautness, in which we 
to be sharing a nightmare. Early one morning a motorist knocks down 
and kills a cyclist on a road near Guildford; the car is driven on, and the 
police seek its driver. Sherriff’s “ ordinary man,” happily married and on 
pres f business success, hears the police message and fears that he might 
have been the man. He remembers little of his own drive home from a Rugby 
club dinner and its ensuing visits. Circumstantial evidence mounts, but the 
final proof is lacking. What is he todo? Sherriff builds the play, and Paul 
builds the character, with a detailed care: it is an uncommon union 
of dramatist and actor, and indeed all in Allan Davis’s production sustain 
our anxiety to the last moments of a night in which we appear almost to be 
the keepers of Mr. Rogers’s conscience. It is a play fit to stand by “‘ Home 
at Seven.” 

As for “‘ Rhinoceros,” at the Royal Court, this can stand only by the other 
plays of Ionesco, and, I feel, below them. Having had the pleasant inspira- 
tion that the herd instinct is strong enough for people to become voluntarily 
the ugliest of animals rather than to remain apart, Ionesco goes on saying 
it relentlessly until he is confident that we are with him. Olivier’s perform- 
ance, superbly imagined, of the diffident and ineffectual man who does hold 
out gives more importance to the piece than it deserves. The acting (Alan 
Webb, Miles Malleson, Joan Plowright) is extremely strong, and there is 
Duncan Macrae, most individual of Scottish actors, to deal with the man who 
becomes a rhinoceros while we watch. Still, owing to what I feel is the 
crudity of Orson Welles’s production, we get only an impression of Jekyll 
becoming Hyde in the old stock-company manner and taking a quite 
unconscionable time about it. 

The translation by Derek Prouse sounds flat; and I think that Mr. Welles 
has muddled the handling of the first scene which is often more noisily 
chaotic than amusing. There are incidental good things in ‘‘ Rhinoceros,” 
yet, except for Olivier’s performance, it does not seem to me anything to 
talk of too loudly. 

So to the Pinter which proceeds according to plan at the Arts. He has 
gained his reputation by an ability to create characters who come from 
nowhere, and who go nowhere, but who have an unfailing line in often amusing 
irrelevance, and who give to a playgoer the comfortable feeling that it must 
all mean a lot. It may do—" The r”’ at the Arts may be about 
unfulfilled hopes—but what really counts is the dramatist’s refusal to explain, 
his insistence on complete freedom of movement. It all gets rather like a 
prolonged confidence trick; and the trouble is that Mr. Pinter is beginning 
to repeat himself. His dialogue continues to be intermittently comic—there 
are some rich undigested-advertisement speeches for Alan Bates—but the 
technique of mystification, in which the dramatist holds every ace, will very 
soon become a bore. 

Memories are short. Still, some people recall Walter Hackett, who wrote 
well over a dozen go-as-you-please plays of mystification in-the ‘twenties 
and the ‘thirties. Hackett could create atmosphere, and he always worked 
up some kind of plot, however implausible. Mr. Pinter’s dialogue is more 
fantastically individual, but his talent (I insist to myself) is for the quick 
revue flash. On the evidence of “‘ The Caretaker ” So 


that his work in the theatre is more generally entertaining than Hackett’s. 
That is in a whisper, for one gathers that in some coffee-bars it is an offence 
to remember anything before 1956. 
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SPECULATIONS AND REGRETS 
By ALAN DENT. 


Tr eae oe ee er en = * ‘ine 


cas I made him read it in the text of all her monologues 
which has just been published. I tried to make it clear how Mr. Clifford 
himself was an invisible presence on the stage, but how Ruth Draper 
impersonated the perfect secretary, the arrogant wife, and the devoted 
mistress in three vivid vignettes. I went so far as to try and impersonate 
how devastatingly Mrs. Clifford was drawn simply by making her rock in 
the back-seat of her limousine while nagging away at her husband. Quite 
impossible ! 

And thus I came to realise what a ghastly loss to the world it is that Ruth 
Draper should have left us for ever without, apparently, ever having made a 
film or a record or a tape-recording. With her death her art has quite simply 
and irrevocably perished. In full and poignant realisation of this fact, | 
have been going out of my way lately to tell our few great players that it is 
their bounden duty to perpetuate their best parts now that the means to do 
so come so easily to hand and are so remarkably perfected. So far I have 
made very little headway. Fine artists are extraordinarily casual and careless 
in this matter. Sir John Gielgud said in an interview the other day that he 
was unlikely ever to play Richard II again. But an enlightened State would 
oblige him to film and record that beautiful and absolute interpretation 
without more ado, so that in the year 2000 anyone wishing to see the best 
Richard of the century just over can press a button and see and hear it all 
in choice colour, and as in a glass illuminatingly. The same goes, or should 
go, for a seore of other current performances, some of which are already 
half-forgotten. On an autumn day six months ago I asked Sir Ralph 
Richardson, in his own Hampstead garden, if he could be persuaded to make 
a record, if not a film, of the whole of his unsurpassed Falstaff. He answered 
in a tone which forbade all further discussion that the idea had no appeal 
to him. What is one to do with the dear dolts ? 

All these speculations and regrets arise from the fact that we were 
summoned on a recent Sunday afternoon to see a remarkable discovery 
that had been made by the National Film Theatre in Waterloo. This was 
nothing less than the ninety-minute-long film of “ Hamlet,” made by Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson and exhibited for a successful run in London 
in 1913. The film, long assumed to be lost, was recently entrusted to the 
National Film Theatre by one of Sir Johnston’s handsome daughters. It 
was made by that distinguished pioneer of the British cinema, Cecil Hep- 
worth, and it was intended merely as a more or less permanent record of a 
stage-performance. Forbes-Robertson first played Hamlet in 1897, at the 
age of forty-four. He was therefore sixty when he made his first and only 
appearance as a film-actor and as Hamlet. I have long treasured among 
lies The Times's notice of this film’s first showing: 

The preservation of this record of the Drury Lane performance {it was 
Forbes-Robertson’s “' farewell” season before his retirement} has, of course, its 
value to the large circle of Sir J. ‘Forben-Rabestesn's edtusioon. but few could have 
— to feel a night how, in its somewhat audacious effort, the cinematography 
It was not only that Sir J. Forbes-Robertson’s voice 
ned one Salk Galas liar walee cnn ears tae tes , and that for all the 
majesty of "s verse there were only the snippets thrown on the 
screen to do duty, coupled with an occasional descriptive sentence that might 
have been better left out. But what the cinematograph can do was done to 

- The pictures were beautifully prepared, and where the play 
demands action it has been, of course, admirably supplied by the leading 
members of the company. At the beginning of the play a Marconi message of 
grosting, sent from the Mauretania by Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, was thrown upon 

screen. . . . Two performances of “ Hamlet ” are to be given daily for a 
5. of four weeks. 

There were some further particulars to the effect that this film had 
-_ the then staggering sum of {10,000 and that it was “about a mile 

ng.” 
The audience at the National Film Theatre—in which I was glad to 
recognise a number of young actors and actresses—was very deeply impressed 
by the courtesy and grace of the Forbes-Robertson Hamlet, even though 
there was no word-music but only the accompaniment of a piano. I told 
one of the young actors how much I missed the Shakespeare. He said that 
he owned a record of Forbes-Robertson’s voice, and that he knew the play 
so well that he could—as Chorus in “ Henry V " would say—piece out the 
film’s imperfections with his thoughts, and thus give himself the illusion 
that he was hearing as well as seeing the supreme Hamlet between Irving's 
and Gielgud’s. Next time this helpful and most mannerly management 
gives a showing of this.old treasure I shall hope to see a whole row of the 
many striking Hamlets of our own time—Olivier, Gielgud, Scofield, Redgrave, 
Burton. And I hope someone will seize the occasion—if they are not 
very careful, I shall do it myself !—to point out to them that it is their 
bounden duty to perpetuate their very best things by this medium to which, 
of course, has now been added sound and colour. 

Two new films—each effective enough in its way—need not detain us 
long. ‘‘ Cone of Silence ’’ is a harrowing account of an air-pilot just turned 
fifty who got into trouble because of a faulty take off in his jet-plane. Was 
he wrong to obey the rules, or were the rules themselves at fault ? He is 
forgiven, crashes again (this time fatally), and is proved on enquiry to have 
been wrong to follow rules which were themselves at fault, and not to follow, 
as he usually did, his own expert instinct. Bernard Lee gives a{shining and 

moving performance. But the film will not give much reassurance to those, 
like myself, who are nervous about the hazards of flight. 

The other novelty, “ Hell is a City,” is an ordinary enough “ cops and 
robbers” business happening in Manchester instead of the usual Chicago. 
But it is lifted well out of the rut by the highly intelligent and genuinely 
alive-and- direction of Val Guest and by the generally high level 
of the acting. Stanley Baker, for example (even —— his accent frequently 
lapses from Lancashire into his native Welsh), makes the alert detective 
a sensitive human being (with an unhappy domestic background) instead of 
pda oe infallible stop-watch. And there is an extraordinarily warm and 

study—by a new-comer called Vanda Godsell—of a frank barmaid 
cae detective a comfortable fireside when he wants to escape from 
his frigid wife’s cold and empty grate. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








A LITERARY LOUNGER. 








By EDWARD HYAMS. 


OF the books received during recent months all could be described as useful, 

although their tale is too often one twice or thrice told; and two are 
outstanding. Of these, one is not really a gardener’s book at all and should 
have gone straight to my colleague Dr. Burton—only, wild horses would not 
have dragged it out of my hands once I had started to read it ! 

The name of Sir Frederick Stern is known to all good gardeners, even 
those who’ have never read him, as the author of the authoritative mono- 
graphs on the genera Paeonia and Galanthus. In his new book, THz CHaLk 
GARDEN (Nelson; 30s. Illustrated in colour), Sir Frederick addresses himself 
not to the specialist, but to all who garden on or near the chalk. 

There is a gardening conversation which one has overheard countless 
times and which consists of party A boasting of all the things he can and does 
grow, while his interlocutor interjects at intervals, ‘‘I envy you. I can’t 
grow it. Chalk, you know.”” With luck we shall never hear those words 


again, for in “‘ The Chalk Garden ” we are given, month by flowering month, . 


a list of plants and the anecdotes connected with them, grown during the 
past half-century by one of the greatest gardeners and plantsmen of the age, 
in what was a naked chalk-pit and is now one of our great gardens. 

The garden was started in 1909. It was soon discovered that plants which 
failed on unbroken chalk would flourish in chalk rubble. Consequently, the 
chalk was broken up to a depth of 30 ins. as, year by year, more ground was 
taken in to extend plantings. As the garden became more and more successful, 
plant collectors whose names are now famous, Wilson, Farrer, Forrest, 
Kingdon-Ward, and others, sent seeds to ,Highdown from many parts 
of the world, and Sir Frederick had the fascinating task of discovering 
which would grow and flower on the chalk and in our south-east coastal 
climate. 

If it were no more than a list of bulbs, corms, herbaceous plants, shrubs 
and trees which the gardener on chalk can plant with confidence, the book 
would be more valuable than anything of the kind we have had to date. 
For it proves that the chalk garden can be as crowded with diverse beauty 
and interest as the garden on that neutral sandy loam which one reads about 
but never encounters. But the book is more than that. It is full of anecdote, 
so that every other page sets one thinking of some comparable, but, alas, 
rarely so successful, experience of one’s own. Every gardener will find 
familiar acquaintances in the astonishingly long list of plants which do well 
at Highdown; but also every gardener will find suggestions for new plants. 

As I have confessed above, strictly speaking I ought not to be reviewing 
Mr. Peter Farb’s Livinc Eartu (Constable; 21s. Illustrated.) at all. It 
should be done by a biologist, or perhaps a zoologist, for, as the author 
emphasises, earth can not be considered in terms of its inanimate matrix 
once we start to think of it as soil; it is not simply a collection of mineral 
and dead organic particles, but a composition of them and the creatures 
which live in them, vegetable and animal, and without which it is not soil 
at all. My excuse must be that since every gardener should be interested in 
soil, ‘‘ Living Earth ”’ is a gardener’s book after all. 

Mr. Farb first describes how time made the inanimate matrix of soil. 
Then, considering the different types of the earth's soils separately—forest 
floors, grasslands and deserts—he brings his subject vividly to life by present- 
ing a moving—in both senses—picture of the teeming activity of living 
creatures in the soil, from such simple but mysterious manifestations of life 
as what Sir John Russell, I think it was, called “ that curious entity, phage,” 
up to quite large mammals, 

Fascinating as the gardener will find this, “‘ Living Earth "’ is no specialist's 
book: not even in Mr. Ian Fleming’s works could the reader of thrillers find 
anything to match the hideous tale of the tarantula and the Pepsis wasp. 
The lover of mystery stories can exercise his mind on the problem of whether 
mycetozoa, which move about until they decide to stop and flower, are 
animals or vegetables. (Incidentally, the gardener who buys a load of bark- 
fibre for compost can watch these walking fungi at work for himself. My 
heap produced some beauties.) The sociologist can ponder the singular moral 
breakdown which afflicts certain underground wasp communities after 
desertion by their governments; or the controlled birth of specialist workers 
according to economic need, among termites. 

Mr. Farb has the quality which made the writings of such naturalists as 
White and Fabre into classics: love for life in even its humblest forms, com- 
bined with strict objectivity. I have not enjoyed a naturalist’s book as 
much as this since Rachel Carson’s “‘ The Sea Around Us.” 

Mr. D. Macer Wright is well known for his expertise and writings in the 
matter of dwarf fruit-tree cultivation. In Fruit TREES AND THE SoIL 
(Faber; 16s. Illustrated), he turns to consider the proper conditions for 
the subterranean half of the fruit tree. His theme is that a great deal of 
the sickness suffered by fruit trees is not due to causes which justify recourse 
to spraying or the fertiliser bag, but to unsatisfactory soil conditions. And 
he then proceeds to a very thorough analysis of what soil is; what, for good 
fruit-growing, it ought to be; how to get it into that ideal condition; and 
how to keep it so. The book is one which fruit-growers would do well to 
read and to keep by them, for I believe the author to be perfectly right in 
his main contentions: provide the right physical condition of soil, and the 
chemistry will look after itself. But I have reservations: Mr. Macer Wright 
believes that even the flavour of apples depends on this and rightly argues 
that if we do not pay more attention to flavour, then we lose our one advantage 
over foreign apple exporters. For what it is worth, my own view is that really 
high-flavoured apples always come from large, old trees and are themselves 
small and crisp. Dwarfing stocks, useful though they be, have done more 
than wrong soil conditions to spoil the flavour and texture of apples. 

Mr. Lanning Roper’s Harpy Hersaceous Piants (Penguin; 6s. Illus- 
trated.) is by far the most useful, and the best value, of several works in 
that field, providing a remarkably generous descriptive list, studies of propaga- 
tion and cultivation, and good imaginative plans for the proper use of these 
plants. Mr. T. Thorne, who might be called simply “‘ the fuchsia man,” has 
written, in Fucusias For Att Purposes (Collingridge; 30s. Illustrated.), 
what must surely be the definitive work on this beautiful genus. ~ Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode’s encyclopedic Kew Series has received two additions, 
GarDEN SHRUBS AND TREES, by S. G. Harrison; and British FERNS AND 
Mossss, by Peter Taylor (25s. each. Illustrated). They are, of course, well 
up to the high standard set by the editor of a series whose five books really 
provide a reference library for the identification of British plants. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


I HAVE a large and angry bee in my bonnet, and its buzzing has } 
exacerbated by Henri Troyat’s novel, EL1zABEeTH, translated by Nicg 
Monjo. This is a book which has been highly praised by André \{a 
who says that it reminds him of Chekov and Maupassant. Withoit goj 
quite the whole way with M. Maurois, I agree that few novels which » 
to see life through the eyes of a little girl are profoundly convincing. Nothj 
very much happens. This is not one of those books about childhood , 
involve the heroine in the worse horrors and tragedies of adult life. Elizabey 
remains remarkably innocent, preoccupied with the little troubles of he 
and school, of fear of the dark and visits to the doctor, of the cruelty of 
girl friends and the death of another. She has a loving father and mother 
though the latter is the moving spirit in a successful Montmartre café, 
aware of the dangers from which her daughter has to be preserved. Elizabeth; 
relations with all the grown-ups are real, sincere and valid, yet their 9 
personal problems come to her—as they must to all children—blurred, 
and out of focus. The book contains, among much else that is fing 
conceived and drawn with certainty, a remarkable picture of one of the 
old-fashioned, Jansenist boarding-schools which could so easily have b 
caricatured as a kind of French Catholic Dothegirls’ Hall, had the authg 
not had the happy plan of presenting the headmistress as a woman of hea 
and courage, as well as of pronounced and often foolish asceticism. 

So far, so very good. But the book has been translated, not into English, 
but into American. The children say “ Yep,” and “ Nope,” and “ Sure 
They travel about Paris, not in trams, but in “ trolleys’ or “ streetcars.” 
When they are hungry, they eat “ cookies” or “ crackers”’ or “ c Y 
The new term starts in the “ fall,” and Elizabeth is not ill, but “ sick.” Eyveg 
if the plates of the text had been brought over from America—and the! 
publishers nowhere explain that this has been done—I should have denounced 
the result as the ruination, for the English reading public, of a first-class book. 
By all means let Americans write their own books in their own language, 
and let us read them in that idiom. But when I am trying to project myself] 
into Montparnasse, and find myself jerked, every few sentences, into the 
atmosphere of an American small town, all illusion, all pleasure, is lost, and 
I become frustrated and angry. I shall not soon forgive Alvin Redman for 
what seems to me personally to be a piece of publishing bad judgment. 

An American background plays, of course, a certain part in Nancy 
Astor, an “ informal biography " by Maurice Collis, and very welcome it is, 
for the witty, warm-hearted, hard-hitting, irrepressible Viscountess, with 
her quirks about drink and her dubious theories about how to handle the 
Nazis, is much more explicable as an American-born heiress than as Britain's 
first woman M.P. Mr. Collis’s book is most readable. It is packed with good 
anecdotes on every page—none better, I think, than two comments by the 
present Lord Astor, one vouchsafed at the age of twelve, when he wrote to 
his mother from his prep. school, complaining that she was beginning to 
become “ notorious,” and the other somewhat more mature: “ If Mother 
hadn’t been in the House of Commons, she ’d have been in the Salvation 
Army, and that would have been worse! "’ I do not think that Mr. Collis’s 
defence of the Cliveden set is wholly successful. But he has depicted a great 
lady of singular courage, charm and spontaneity, allied to a self-deprecation 
which is completely disarming, even when the reader disapproves radically 
of one or other of the many political or social hares coursed by this tireless 
beagler 


From America and Westminster to India, in the days immediately before 
partition. Mr. Peter Greave’s THE PaintED LEoparRD is a novel, “ based 
upon a real and terrible experience.”” I hope that that experience lay in life 
as a poor white in the slums of Calcutta, and not in the fact that the author, 
like his hero (who, by the way, bears his own name) contracted leprosy. As 
a social document—beastly phrase |—this book is a savage indictment of 
what partition meant to all except the grasping politicians, especially to the 
pathetic millions of Eurasians, with their sad trust in their cousinship with 
the “ ruling” race, on the eve of its abdication. A sombre and moving book. 

My predisposition in favour of the Irish does not justify me in giving more 
than a tepid welcome to Wuat 1s THE Stars ? by Arthur Roth, a series of 
anecdotes, based once more on personal experience, of life in the Irish Army 
towards the end of the last war. This novel is amusing enough, in its “ slap- 
paddy ” way, but I found its Irishisms too conventional. Mr. Roth is at his 
best in describing the reactions of very young men, shy or otherwise, to their 
girl friends. 

Still overseas, I was intrigued with Mr. Jens Bijerre’s account of African 
bushmen in KataHari. The author is a Dane, who took part in an expedition 
to the Kalahari Desert, in South-West Africa, where the most primitive type 
of bushman is to be found. He has some pertinent things to say about the 
urgent need for the white man to get to know and understand the mind and 
nature of Africa’s ancient peoples—though, for myself, I fear that it is now 
much too late. And if Africa can produce a movement as sinister and disgust- 
ing as Mau-Mau, it still holds people like the bushmen, who are, according 
to Mr. Bjerre’s experience, cheerful, friendly, kind, considerate, and com- 
pletely honest. He might, indeed, have been writing of Eden before the Fall, 
except that I detected no trace of any tendency to overstate or exaggerate. 
This book contains eight superb colour illustrations, and many good 
photographs. 

Illustrations, too, are perhaps the chief attraction in Lire in MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND, by J. J. Bagley. These are mostly in the form of small reproduc- 
tions of contemporary art, closely fitted to the text. (One caption, I noticed, 
seems to have gone slightly astray. The picture shows some monks at 4 
burial, and is entitled: ‘‘ Laying a brother to rest.” Since the “ brother” 
is wearing an early Gothic form of mitre and a pallium, he must be at least 
an archbishop !). Mr. Bagley has done wonders in com ing his vast 
subject into so small a compass. There is no facet of medieval life, from the 
court to the peasant’s cottage, from literature to agriculture, about which 
he has not something useful and interesting to say. 
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